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TRAINED WITH VICTOR 16: ANIMATOPHONE 


VICTOR ANIMATOPHONES have many vital functions in 


wartime service—not the least of these is the training for 










saving lives in field and home service. Those who dis- 
pense mercy must be trained. Training with 16mm Sound 
Motion Pictures has been found effective, fast and most 
efficient. A Peacetime world, adopting this training meth- 


od, will benefit from Victor’s Wartime achievements. 


Your Privilege—Your Duty—BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


VICTOR 


ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 
Home Office and Factory: DAVENPORT, IOWA 
NEW YORK (18)—McGrew Hill Bidg., 330 W. 42nd St. © CHICAGO (1)—188 W. Randolph 
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THE WOMLOS GREATEST TeaINiNG FORCE 


16mm SOUND MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 












VISUAL AIDS FOR VICTORY! 


Here is a new and complete catalog of value to 


every industry ... every training school in the 
United States! It describes every one of the films 
now available . . . both those released last year 


and NEW ones released this year. It gives data, 
prices ... tells you about the new film strip and 
instructor’s manual available with each film! 


WIDE RANGE OF SUBJECTS! 
Machine Shop... Aircraft Work... 
Shipbuilding ... Farm Work 


When you go through the new free catalog you will 
discover that you have available films on precision 
measurement, engine lathe, milling machine, vertical 
boring mill, radial drill, sensitive drill, vertical drill, 
bench work, shaper, single point cutting tools, 25 films 
on shipbuilding—from surfacing foundations to install- 
ing pipe; films on aircraft work that range from sawing 
template metal to tube bending; films on repairing 
farm machinery, canning, sheep shearing. 

While films are arbitrarily listed under different 
classifications—all industries having machine shops 


will find machine shop films valuable. The aircraft in- 
dustry and the machine shop industries will find many 
of the shipbuilding films applicable to their own busi- 
nesses. Shipbuilders will find that they can use many 
allied films. And manufacturers of farm machinery, 
wool buyers, and canners will find the agricultural 
subjects of value. All the films are part of an integrated 
program to help you increase efficiency and production. 


PHENOMENAL RESULTS! 


U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION films were used last year 
—are being used now—by every key manufacturing plant 
... every major training schoool ... in the United States. 
Users have discovered that the films help to cut time, 
cut waste, and increase efficiency of production. They 
can help you speed victory now...AND... build 
towards higher efficiencies in the postwar world! 





NEW CATALOG 
describing all 99. available 
U. S. Office of Education 





ACT NOW! To appreciate fully what this program 


of visual education can mean to you, send for the free 


, catalog without delay. When you receive it, study its 


pages carefully. See how you can use the films effec- 
tively .. . today, and in the future! 


CASTLE FILMS 


tennscrmesesy, INC 


Distributor for 
THE UNITED STATES 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 





SEND COUPON TODAY 








(The “‘C” and “’D” Scales) 








SAVE TIME, AND INCREASE EFFICIENCY 
WITH “THE SLIDE RULE,” NO. 179! ! 


Last year, “THE MICROMETER” helped to 
teach thousands of workers how to use this 
all-important precision tool. “THE SLIDE 
RULE” is a companion film of equal basic 
importance. It helps to teach through see- 
ing . . . through hearing. Simply. Quickly. 
Clearly. Animated diagrams help to give 


the worker a quicker understanding. Use this visual aid now for 
Victory! Price: 

16 mm. Sound Motion Picture . . . 
Coordinated Film Strip . ... . 
Complete Visual Unit. . . . . . 


CASTLE FILMS, INC. 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
NEW YORK 20 


FILMS. 
Name_ 
1.00 
31.67 Organization 


Please send the FREE catalog describing all U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION TRAINING 


OW! 






FIELD BLDG. 
CHICAGO 3 
Address nearest office 


RUSS BLDG. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4 


State 
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Gee" —=—A.s client for whom we have produced many 
sound motion pictures recently commissioned us to create 
and produce a thirty-minute subject on a very fast schedule 


to meet an emergency situation. 


The budget on this picture, in comparison to others 
previously produced by us for his corporation, was rela- 
tively small. 

When the production was completed ahead of schedule 
we received from the client a treasured token of praise — 
a personal photograph on which he wrote, “My appreciation 


to a great organization.” 


Creators and Producers 
of Sound Motion Pictures 


for Commercial, Educational 





and Television Application. 














Wilding Picture Productions, Ine. 
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Dust and dirt at the projector aperture obscure the screen 
image and cause increased film wear. The completely remov- 
able RCA gate makes instant cleaning possible. Note the 


four easy steps shown below. 
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PB ety lng tee Other Features: The new RCA 16mm. sound projector will 


a ie include other important advances in projector design, such as 
Just lift the gate and slip it out for f Pro) ” . 


} 

: , , <—— ; 
even-tension take-up; aspheric condenser, for efficient use of I 
' 


cleaning. When you replace the gate 
> = . ”; _ <r _ . co ° . . - ° r 
the pilot pin construction assures correct light; amplifier with inverse feedback, for true sound; centralized | 
alignment and the initial focus has not : = ; ‘ ae 
controls; rewind without changing reels; one-point oiling; 








been disturbed. 





standard tubes and lamps; rotary stabilizer to keep sound on | | 
| 


pitch; aerodynamic cooling to prevent hot spots; lower film 





















— loop adjustable while in operation; theatrical framing; large 


{, oe oY Pee : . = 
ie S slow-speed sprockets to increase film life. 
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ore . . . e ene ha “¥* . 
With the gate in your hand it is easy Availability: Because of military demands these new RCA 
to quickly clean the film pressure shoes. : ; . — 

Aga, eee : projectors are not available now for civilian use. But plan to see | 
Dust on the gate can mar the projected 


picture. the new RCA projector before you purchase post-war equipment. 


Rapio CorRPORATION OF AMERICA, Sound and Picture Section, 





Camden, New Jersey. 


ad 


(WIPE THE PLATE RCA 16MM. SOUND PROJECTORS 


Just a wipe and the aperture plate is 
cleaned. A clean aperture means longer 






film life. A dirty aperture may cause 


BACK BUY 












wear, 





THE MORE THAN 





ATTACK BEFORE 












The gate and aperture cleaned in a few 
seconds and you are ready to go with 
clear, brilliant projection. The gate is 
sturdy and strong, with positive optical 
alignment, 
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He is an authority on good projection. He can help 


































DA-LITE ELECTROL 


For large classrooms and audito- 
riums, combines long life with 
utmost convenience. It is raised 
and lowered by means of an elec- 
trical control switch placed at the 
most convenient location. 

There is no strain on the fabric 


you quickly choose the right Da-Lite screen surface, 
style of mounting, and size for any projection 
requirement. He recommends Da-Lite Screens be- 


cause they have proved their superiority over a 








and no danger from accidental k P : S 

flip-ups, as the screen is rolled or period of 34 years. Advanced in design and con- 
rerolled electrically at constant f : 

speed. we cthiainaieaaceateitidcil | tinually improved, they are today more than ever 


the preferred screens of buyers who want the best 
picture quality, greatest convenience and longest 


service. 


Da-Lite Screens are made in many styles and sizes. 
The 30” x 40” size of the Challenger and small 
sizes of other models, retailing for $10.00 or less, 
can now be supplied without requiring priorities. 
Larger sizes of screens in metal mountings can be 
furnished upon receipt of regular MRO priorities 


for war-essential uses. 


Write for the Da-Lite catalog and name of the 


nearest authorized Da-Lite dealer! 


QUALITY SCREENS FOR 34 YEARS 


DA-LITE MODEL B 


Because of its low price 
and high quality this 
spring-operated roller- 
type screen is the most 
popular wall type 
screen for classroom 
and auditorium use. 








THE DA-LITE CHALLENGER inside the plant or out on the Metal case protects 
road, the Challenger is the first choice of all who want utmost screen from dust when 
convenience and portability. Compact, light in weight and easily not in use. 12 sizes 
set up. It is the only screen that can be adjusted in height without from 30" x 40" to 84" 
separate adjustments of the case or fabric. Its exclusive inner-lifting x 84" inclusive. 





device raises the case, roller and fully opened screen as one unit. 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 


2723 NORTH CRAWFORD AVENUE... CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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When Post-War Competition Starts, 


How Quickly Can You Train 


a Sales Force? 











PROOF 


If you want proof that Caravel 
Plans get results, check with 


American Bible Society 
American Can Company 
American Viscose Corporation 
The Bates Manufacturing Company 
Bethlehem Steel Company 
Black & Decker Manufacturing Company 
The Borden Company 
Cadillac Motors 
Calco Chemical Company, Inc. 
Cluett, Peabody & Company, Inc. 
Dictaphone Corporation 
E. I. duPont de Nemours 
Eberhard Faber Pencil Co. 
Ethyl Gasoline Corp. 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 

The B. F. Goodrich Company 
Hart Schaffner & Marx 
Jenkins Bros. 
Johns-Manville Corporation 
Kenwood Mills 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc. 
National Biscuit Company 
National Lead Company 
Pepsi-Cola Co. 
Remington Arms Company 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. 
Swift & Company 
The Texas Company 


OR ANY OTHER CARAVEL CLIENT 
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APPROACHING VICTORY is a challenge to every company pro- 
ducing war materiel to step up output... shorten the war... 


Meanwhile, it is also a challenge to managers of sales personnel 
and training to be ready with a top-flight training program. 


The planning of such a program need not slacken your war-time 
effort in the least. 


To the contrary, there are many things you can set in motion—just 
by saying the word—which will save you months of headaches 
and delays when the moment for conversion comes. 


For example, there's research to be done, by an experienced pro- 
ducer of training films, to help determine basic needs . . . to estab- 
lish a sequence of subjects to be covered... to devise the most 
effective treatment ...to prepare preliminary outlines... 


More than that, there are certain training films which presumably 
can be put in work RIGHT NOW — so that when war ends, you 
can swing into instant action. 


Already some of the largest companies in America are organizing 
and preparing comprehensive sales-training programs against 
the Day of Victory. May we offer suggestions as to a sound and 
practical procedure? 


CARAVEL FILMS 


INCORPORATED 


New York ¢ 730 Fifth Avenue « Tel. CIrcle 7-6112 
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LF artime farming shortcuts 
Northern Illinois Utilities with 


Sound Liles 


“Food fights for freedom!” With man- 
power greatly reduced, American farmers 
must today produce more food than ever 
—to keep our nation and its allies march- 
ing forward. 


Thousands of farmers have been aided in 
this task thru lessons taught in a vividly 
dramatic talking film, produced for three 
Northern Illinois Utilities. 


taught by 


Le ail 


‘as 


This valuable educational service has won 
for the film’s sponsors the heartfelt grati- 
tude of their farmer customers. Many 
other utility companies throughout the 
nation have developed films which follow 
the pattern set by this movie. Chicago 
Film Studios is proud of the praise ex- 
tended this picture by audiences and 
others who recognize its contribution to 
the war effort. 


Film Studios 


CHICAGO FILM LABORATORY, 


MOTION PICTURES 





SLIDE FILMS 








STUDIO AND GENERAL OFFICE—18 WEST WALTON PLACE—CHICAGO, ILL.—WHITEHALL 6971 
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” The Fitmosound V - -— is a triumph 

of B&H engineering which, despite 
restrictions of critical materials, 
designed a sound projector which 
maintains the traditionally high 
B&H performance standard. They're 
QS produced today only for our armed 
forces and for other essential pur- 
poses according to prevailing gov- 
ernment directives. 


Polishing bombsight lenses is a high- 
precision operation. Under ordinary con- 
ditions it takes plenty of ski/led man hours. 
But our airforces ruled out “ordinary con- 
ditions” with orders for thousands of 
lenses . . . more than all the available 
skilled optical workers could have turned 
out in years. 


The war couldn’t wait while new peo- 
ple gained the necessary skill through 
years of experience. They had to be trained 
and trained fast. 


To do that unprecedented teaching task 
we made motion pictures which illustrate 


Products combining the sciences of OPTics e electrONics ¢ mechaniCS 


VOLE: Howell 


PRECISION- 
MADE BY 
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the delicate operations that produce flaw- 
less lenses. And today, hundreds of work- 
ers in B&H lens plants owe their skill to 
knowledge gained in an intensive course 
of instruction employing visual aids. 


Whether your job training problems 
are simpler or more exacting than the one 
we licked, you'll find, as we did, that 
movies are the key to faster, more efficient, 
more effective training for every worker. 

Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New 
York; Hollywood; Washington, D. C.; 
London. Established 1907. 





*Opti-onics is OPTIcs . . . elec+ 
trONics . . . mechanICs. It is re- 
search and engineering by Bell & 
Howell in these three related -¥ YX 
sciences to accomplish many y 
things never before obtainable. 
Today, Opti-onics is a WEAPON. ¥ 
Tomorrow, it will be a SERVANT 8 w 
. to work, protect, educate, and 
entertain. 


Opt/yonics 
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YOU CAN DO IT, TOO 


Here are scenes from the B&H movie which proves 
beyond doubt that ultra-handicraft skills can be 
developed with motion pictures. 


Most of the people who learned the art of lens 
making with the help of this film had no unusual 
manual’skill before . . . yet today they are accom- 
plished, efficient craftsmen. 

The film is available through the B&H Filmo- 
sound Library and the U. S. Office of Education. 


BUY...and hold... WAR BONDS 
Pee ewe ww Bee ee Re ee ee eee ee ee ee ee 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

1808 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13 

Please send complete Filmosound Library Catalog 
and new Filmosound V --- Circular 


City State.. BS 5-44 
SS SSeS SSS SSS SSE BBB BeBe eee ee 
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REPRESENTATIVE 
AVAILABLE 


Previous employers talk like 


this about his work .. . 


“His results are far beyond our 
expectations. I do not believe we 
have ever had a salesman who 
met with more universal ap- 





together without thought, or intelligence, or 
appeal must not reach the screen. Nut and 
bolt jobs there will be, but every one of them 
should be given to the writers, directors, and 
cameramen as a challenge to their originality 
and ingenuity, not as an in-between assign- 
ment to hold the place together until some- 
thing better comes along. 

And imitating Hollywood won't do it either. 
Ours is a separate and distinct medium. We 
have done well in developing our own tech- 





THE FUTURE OF VISUALS NEEDS: 


To the Editor of Business Screen: 


Sir: nique of presentation, but we all know that 
* Your editorial, “The Future of Visuals De- we've just scratched the surface. 
pends . . . ”, deserves a permanent place on The great majority of us, I think, will take 


the desk of every non-theatrical film producer. 


our new responsibilities seriously; but what 
It belongs on the cover of every writer’s dic- 


are we going to do about the few opportunists 
who are ready and anxious to cash in on the 
prestige the rest of us have fought to develop? 
They'll be out selling pictures too. They 
And “The Future of Visuals Depends . . are now, as a matter of fact; and every bad 
might well become a permanent department of picture they produce is undermining our po- 
your magazine because the future of Visuals sition. 
depends, after all, on the men who produce them. 
The more opinions we in the industry can ex- 
change on that vital subject, the greater that 
future will be. 


tionary. It belongs on the wall of every cutting 
room, on every cameraman’s magazines, in every 
salesman’s portfolio. 


Somehow we must set up standards and 
enforce them. The opportunist producer with 
his cheap help, cheap methods, and worthless 








proval. We wish we had more 
like him.” says the sales promotion 


manager of a dairy feed company. 


“We just landed an order in 
excess of a quarter of a million 
dollars. The man buying the 
equipment wrote us:—. . . your 
salesman did the trick.’ ” reports 
the Vice-President of a printing ma- 
chinery firm. 


“He has been entirely responsi- 
ble for at least ten sales of road 
building machinery; has been 
largely responsible for another 
ten or fifteen, and has speeded 
up the making of many others. 
He is the best sales investment 
we ever made.” writes another en- 
thusiastic employer 


“No one else could have been so 
effective in carrying our message 
* 


to consumers.” is the verdict of 


a national distributors’ association. 


The “representative” whose work 
has earned these striking testimonials 
was, in every case, a film production 
of Burton Holmes Films, Incorpo- 
rated, 7510 North Ashland Avenue, 
Chicago 26. Only a pronoun here 
and there has been changed. Names 
and original comments of these and 
other clients will be supplied upon 


request. 


One such opinion follows: 

We, the people who make industrial and 
educational films, have worked our way into 
a position of tremendous social responsibility. 

We're in the same position as that of the 
young fellow who has paced the floor all 
night and is suddenl¥ informed that he’s a 
father. He has a new and terrible respon- 
sibility. He knew all along that it was going 
to happen, but now that it has, he’s excited 
and hopeful but also a little numbed and 
bewildered; he doesn’t know what to do next. 

We're going to make or break our industry 
within the next five years. If we make it, 
there is hope for a brave new world; if we 
break it, we will earn the eternal damnation 
of the human race. 

Yes, it’s as important as that. 

If you’re smiling, the rest of this is for you. 

Ours is the most powerful medium ever 
devised for the exchange of ideas. We always 
knew that, but now everyone else knows it 
too. That’s going to make pictures easier to 
sell. Maybe we'll make a lot more money; 
but if that’s all we do, we will fail ignomini- 
ously. 

We will fail as radio has failed. We will 
produce “soap opera” pictures, profitable to 
us and to our clients, but disgraceful to both. 

But how are we going to avoid these 
pitfalls? 

First, each producer must be made to re- 
alize his individual responsibility to the in- 
dustry and to society. He has to be sold the 
idea that the future of Visuals depends on 
him. Then he has to sell it to his writers, 
his directors, his cameramen, and his labora- 
tory technicians. 

Hack writing, for example, is no longer 
good enough. The nut and bolt jobs thrown 


product can spoil our whole barrel of apples. 

The sincere and honest men in this industry 
far outweigh the other kind. They’ve made 
beginnings at getting together for the common 
good. If their organization can win the con- 
fidence of its members, set up production 
standards and enforce them, we will have 
provided ourselves with insurance against the 
great evil of the irresponsible producer. 

Public acceptance and public confidence 
have been a long time in coming. We've 
earned them all right, but let’s not forget that 
they are fragile and delicate things. If we try 
to cash in on our victories without regard for 
our responsibilities, or if we let anyone else 
do it, we're done, brothers. 

Assuming that we can get over these obvious 
hurdles, what’s ahead? 

The world is faced with problems—lasting 
peace, race relations, international economics, 
religious intolerance, rehabilitation of return- 
ing soldiers, labor and management feuds 
the list is endless. Everyone of these problems 
is serious and threatening, but they will all 
succumb to the same simple solution—educa- 
tion. Not higher education, but lower edu- 
cation. 

If that brave new world is ever going to 
emerge, it will do so because of the education 
of masses of people on a gigantic and super- 
efficient scale. 

That’s where we come in. 

The future of Visuals depends upon our 
ability and willingness to handle this tremend- 
ous assignment. 

And put this into your thinking and into 
your conversation — the future of the human 
race may depend on it, too. 


FRANK SIEDEL, 


Escar Motion Picture Service 
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one of the most helpful devices ever 
made available to users of visual aids! 


Thousands of users of motion pictures, slide films, Visual authorities who have seen this Radiant 














slides or opaque projectors have ordered this prac- Screen Finder are enthusiastic about its ability. IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
: ites ON RADIANT METAL 
tical device. The unanimous verdict is: “It s splendid! Easy to read—simple to operate. Answers all non a 
Why didn’t someone think of it sooner?’’ Enables ; ew ; Sica — ie 
movie” questions on one side—all ‘'still’’ questions ere’s good news! 
user to combine proper equipment and obtain maxi- ; Institutions, industrial 
mum effectiveness from all types of projected visual © the other side. Durable and compact—fits into ates Modionan Geese 
aids. Shows at a glance: the vest pocket. Available from your visual equip- mon gg Rong mane. 
1. The proper screen size for each distance be- ment supplier. If he cannot supply you—send us his lak oak ieeh, 
; y i i- 
tween screen and projector with a given lens. name and only 50¢ to cover actual cost, including hong y~ a4 ae 
1 ‘ ve : is } M. R. O. Rating. 
The proper screen model to select. handling and mailing—and a Screen Finder will be W. P. B. FORMS ARE 
: NO LONGER NECES- 
3. The proper distance between screen and pro- mailed to you direct SARY. ORDER TO- 
jector to obtain any desired size of picture. oon 
4. The proper lens to use to obtain perfect results SEND FOR 1944 


f h dist eee i ee rr ee 
i ae SCREEN CATALOG | 
P . | The Radiant Mfg. Corp., | 
\A\ \ | / ie PA Mail coupon for latest Radiant | 1175 W. Superior Street, Chicago, Ill. | 
Screen Catalog. Gives full de- | Gentlemen: | 
A : * . C) | enclose —~ for Screen Finders 
R A DI A N TT tails, prices and specifications “ | ris0¢ my 
screens for every purpose: tri- [) Please send me latest Radiant Catalog. | 
BETTER SCREENS FOR BETTER PROJECTION Pod, ceiling, wall, wall and ceil- 7 : 
| ae 
| 


A OPUS ing, and table models from 30" 
/ | \ ~*~ x 40" to 20' x 20°. 


Name—— 
Address—— 
City . State 

















Table and Box Type 3-Way Tripod Type Wall Type De Luxe Tripod Type Wall and Ceiling Type Grommet Type 
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In war, in peace, 
you can depend upon G-E quality 
1. Designed for specific optical needs 
and for maximum performance. 
2. Differentially coiled filaments for 
uniform brightness (on most pop- 
ular sizes). 


3. Built for extreme precision. 
4. Rigidly inspected for correct source i 
dimensions and accurate position. biti 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS | ) 
GENERAL @Q)ELECTRIC sia nae 


AND HOLD THEM 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra”, Sunday 10 p. m. EWT, NBC; “The World Today’ news, every weekday 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS. 
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DeVRY 16mm 
Sound-on-Film 
Projector 
= 
4 Out of the laboratory of wartime necessity 
- ) 1 
i —and the relentless proving ground of war 


under every possible condition of climate, 
temperature, and shock—is emerging a 
NEW, postwar DEVRY—a DeVRY worth 
waiting for, whether it be 8mm., 16mm., 
or 35mm. Camera or Projector—or any 
other product in “‘the World’s Most Complete 
> Line of Motion Picture Equipment.” On 
V-Day, DeVRY will be ready with finer, 
sturdier, lighter, and reasonably priced 
motion picture equipment and associated 
electronic products—designed, engineered, 
and built to warborn perfection. DeVRY 
Corp., 1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 
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BESTAR FOR OUR “E” 








ANOTHER FIRST 


FOR DrVRY 


To the company whose founder gave the world the idea of portable 
motion picture projection—an idea that has contributed so much to 
the perfecting of skills on War’s production fronts—and to the train- 
ing and cheering of our men and women on the fighting fronts—is 
awarded another top honor—its third consecutive Army-Navy “‘E”’ pennant 
for production excellence in the manufacture of motion picture sound equip- 
ment for the war effort. 


DeVRY is the only manufacturer of motion picture sound equip- 
ment to fly the Army-Navy “E” pennant with two stars—the only 
manufacturer of motion picture sound equipment to have received 
the coveted Army-Navy “E” Flag for the third consecutive time. This 
means that DeVry workers are continuing to produce the quantity and 
quality of equipment needed by our armed forces—on schedule. It 
means that DEVRY has produced quantity and quality on schedule for 
18 consecutive months. 


To DeVRY workers, whose tireless efforts made this third “*E’’ for- 
production-excellence award possible, it is reassuring that each ship- 
ment of cameras, projectors, and electronic gunnery trainers built by 
them helps to hasten the dawn of a NEW and SECURE Tomorrow! 








WORLD’S MOST COMPLETE 


I: 


New York « CHICAGO @«¢H« ywood 





LINE OF MOTION PICTURE SOUND EQUIPMENT 
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WHEN THE STORY CAN BE TOLD 


... a lot of people are going to be amazed at 
the part films have played in our war effort 


RIGHT NOW there isn’t even time to gather SOMEDAY thestory can be told... and what a 


the facts. We're all too busy making training films story it will be! About the two prints of a training 
for the armed forces . . . helping industry win the film that were rushed clear around the world by 
battle of production . . . helping to prepare for the planes flying in opposite directions to insure reaching 
coming crisis of reconversion. their destination . . . about the attack that was held 


up until a training film arrived to solve a vital tech- 


BESIDES...the enemy may be listening! Much nical problem . . . about the months saved in pre- 
of the film production of the past three years has paring men for survival under fire . . . about the 
taken place behind the curtain of military secrecy .. . lives saved by lessons learned from motion pictures 
with the sign ““KEEP OUT” posted on studio doors. and slide films. 


PART of the story can be told NOW 
. Would you like to hear it? 


We can tell you something about how motion pictures and slide films 
have been employed by Industry and Business in wartime... how they 
will be used to bolster morale, retrain manpower, create good will and 


improve public relations during the period of cutbacks and reconversion. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED? A letter to us will line our organization up 


behind vours in the fight to win the war and safeguard tomorrow’s peace. 


MOTION 


a il SOUND MASTERS, Inc. 


| 


SLIDE I 
FILMS — 165 WEST 46th STREET * NEW YORK 
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ISSUE SEVEN 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE OF VISUAL AIDS TO 


INDUSTRY & EDUCATION - 


VOLUME FIVE 





Industry might well look upon the development 
of the visual medium as a matter of national 
necessity. The production of training films to 


satisfy the needs of entire groups of firms is 





as much an economic opportunity as the creation 
of individual company subjects. We face many 
national problems. These, too, may be speeded 


toward solution by proper use of visual media. 





A Man 


Marea: this industry, the visual 


industry, has a mandate from the 
While all indus- 
try faces the critical era of continued 
production for war to ensure the 


American people. 


peace, it prepares for the vast prob- 
lems of demobilization and for years 
of economic reorganization in which 
markets and production based on 
those markets alone can provide for 
the nation’s economic well-being. 

But this industry, the makers of 
motion pictures and slidefilms which 
have become a potent force in edu- 
cation and information throughout 
the world and the manufacturers of 
projectors, screens and component 
visual equipment and raw film, has 
a dual responsibility. 


Tuese ArE Our Two Tasks 


While we prepare to ensure the 
prosperity of each concern and thus 
to provide the jobs and the revenue 
which result, we must, on the other 
hand, establish, define and publicize 
the visual medium which remains a 
comparative unknown as a medium 
in the schools and in industry. 

Do you challenge that statement? 
Last month, in the pages of respected 
educational journals of the nation, 
there were not more than a few lines 
about this powerful tool for educa- 
tion. In the past year, no more than 
a dozen articles accurately inter- 
preting the visual medium and its 
potentialities appeared in any pub- 
lications excepting those specializing 
in the industry’s affairs. 

Vast markets are at stake. Of the 
nation’s 255,000 schools, not more 
than ten percent are equipped for 
motion pictures ; little more than this 
number exist in the 161,000 manu- 
facturing establishments of the U. S. 
Of the hundreds of thousands of 
dealer salesrooms from whence the 
customer of tomorow must get fac- 
tual knowledge of new products and 
new materials, only a comparative 
few are actively equipped with pro- 
jection and the know-how to use one 
of the most valuable educational aids 
business has ever known. 

Where are the rules on which the 
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THE NATION NEEDS THIS MEDIUM 
BUT IT WANTS FACTS AND ORDER 


We publish this for the record. The editorial policy of this publi- 
cation is founded on our firm belief in the existence of the visual 
medium as a medium unto itself, a means of idea communication 
as distinct as that of the newspaper and the radio—and more powerful 


than either. 


This policy logically declares the existence of a specializing visual 
industry, the members of which are companies either wholly or prin- 
cipally dedicated to the service of this medium. These are the 
specializing producers of educational and industrial films; the rec- 
ognized pioneer manufacturers of projectors, screens and component 
equipment and supplies and those national and regional distributors 
of these products who are primarily devoted to the service of the 
medium. 


The need for this medium by the people was never greater. Our 
“national passion for disunity” must be met, postwar, by education 
and information 





clearcut, realistic and above ‘all, undominated and 
Our great need for retraining of veterans to the arts of 


This 


honest. 
peace may hold the key to the nation’s economic well-being. 
industry is about to enter a world of opportunity and service. 


That preparation for the future implies research, cooperation and 
skillful public relations. It implies the discovery of able leaders and 
the definition by these leaders of the rules of order to which the 
user may turn for a satisfactory experience. Such preparation must 
be endowed but it must also be the living interest of these specializing 
companies. We cannot learn too soon the responsibilities which 
go with these worldwide markets. And of a certainty, these respon- 


sibilities cannot be shifted to any group or individual. 


Both producers and manufacturers have made headway in this 
upstream fight for recognition of their specialized role. Now the 
plans and programs of the National Association of Film Producers 
and of the Visual Equipment Manufacturers Council must be 
brought to swift maturity. The future is not around the corner, 
it is already here. 


Meanwhile, look to your own houses. Where organized effort 
exists, as in the ranks of specializing dealers and the nontheatrical 
distributors, be sure that your ranks do not include those to whose 
very existence you are opposed. Specialization is your greatest asset. 
Uphold it, or it will be destroyed in the flood of opportunism, ama- 
teurism and profit-seeking which certainly lie ahead when these vast 


markets in education and industry are re-opened.—O. H. C. 


date to the Visual Industry 


user may base acceptance of this 
tool? What are its proven advan- 
tages? No generally recognized code 
of procedure to insure satisfactory 
results is accredited to this medium. 
Where are the leaders whose opin- 
ions and findings must help guide 
the tremendous numbers of potential 
inexperienced users who will soon 
look to the medium? 


Are THESE Our FAILURES? 


There are able men in charge of 
well organized visual departments in 
the armed forces, in the U. S. Office 
of Education, in the Department of 
Agriculture, in state university and 
state library posts; experienced spe- 
cialists head activities of this kind 
in public school systems, in large in- 
dustries and on the staffs of special- 
izing film producers and manufac- 
turers. Why have they failed to 
evolve a national program which 
clearly recognizes the layman’s need 
for simple guidance, easily under- 
stood rules and limitations, rep- 
utable advice about both good and 
bad films and procedures? 


Loox At THE RESULTS 


While this confusion persisted, it 
was possible for one uninformed 
manufacturer to advertise in educa- 
tional journals that the “trend was 
to 35mm” and that, in at least one 
school system, the number of these 
costly equipments exceeded the num- 
ber of 16mm projectors. “Amuse- 
ment films” according to this adver- 
tiser, “exceeded educational films in 
showing.” 

Able and respected manufacturers 
of visual equipment whose market 
opportunities solely rested in this 
field upon facts that education and 
business would require in accepting 
the medium have thus far failed, 
with few exceptions, to endow the 
research needed to get those facts. 
Yet where else could such endow- 
ment come? 

And with this acceptance of re- 
sponsibilities to insure the future of 
the medium and of its resulting mar- 
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MANDATE 


to 





the 


INDUSTRY: 


WHAT ABOUT THAT DAY AFTER THE GREAT DAY when our boys 


come marching home? 


“America’s Secret Weapon” 


sound slidefilm pro- 


gram No. Three of the Committee for Economic Development poses this 


and related questions. 


These programs are available through your local 


and regional CED headquarters for industry use. 


(CONTINUED FROM PREVIOUS PAGE) 


kets, there is a clearly evident need 
for more definition among existing 
organized groups within the field. 


LocicaAL CHANNELS OF ACTION 


The field is well divided in its bus- 
iness activities. Production of train- 
ing and informational films is large- 
ly a specializing activity; fifty ree- 
ognized production companies have 
produced the bulk of commercially- 
produced training films for the 
Navy, for the U. S. Office of Edu- 


cation and the war industries. 


The manufacture of projectors 
and screens especially designed to 
serve the armed forces, schools and 
industries was largely accomplished 
by companies specializing in this 
field before the war. They had the 
tools, the know-how and the equip- 
ment to produce the bulk of such 
equipment now in use by the Army, 
Navy, Air Corps, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, Red Cross, and other 
primary war users. 


Distribution of war training films 





Mobility in Transfer 
of Skills is Essential 


* Training workers in new 
skills in the shortest space 
of time is the most critical 
problem facing the country ; 
returning veterans will have 
to be taught industrial and 
agricultural skills quickly. 
This is the opportunity for 
which visual training must 
be prepared now. 











and war industry subjects as well as 
the bulk of the government’s 16mm 
informational subjects was similarly 
the work of established specialists. 

In no sense were those who served 
this field converting their experi- 
ence in the field of amateur pho- 
tographic products nor was the bulk 
of original production the result of 
experience gained in the making of 
amusement films. who 
guided these programs in govern- 


The se 


ment and the armed forces came 
from similar positions in the field 
of education and industry.  Alto- 
gether the war effort of this indus- 
try was a visual industry program, 
constructed by specialists, produced 
by specialists and shown on projec- 
tion equipment and screens built by 
firms specializing in these products. 


Tuts Is Our FOUNDATION 


This is the definition of the visual 
industry. It is a business of spe- 
cialists now destined to prepare for 
the great challenge of mass adop- 
tion of the medium by America’s 
schools and It stands 
well outside the confusing shadows 
of the amateur photographic field 
and it looms far above the glitter 
and mere financial prominence of 


the entertainment business. 


industries. 


It would have to stand there to 
win recognition of its own identity. 
The user in education and industry 
would have to know the singular 
properties and power of the medium 
in order to make a clear decision. 

And the user’s needs were great 
and they were vital. The nation 
was entering the era of demobiliza- 


Workers 
had to be retrained, veterans return- 
ing to the production lines and the 
sales floors had to relearn the arts 
of peace. 


tion and reorganization. 


Our national passion for 
disunity and strife, for differences 
between capital and labor, had to 
be met with reason and 
tion. 


informa- 
The medium for accomplish- 
ing those tremendous tasks had to 
be free and undominated. Men and 
women need to dedicate their whole 
lives to absolute concentration upon 
its problems and their solution. 


Film was no longer a raw mate- 
rial principally produced for the na- 
tion’s amusement. Its production 
for information and education for 
war has often exceeded the stagger- 
ing totals of entertainment consump- 
tion in the past. Maintaining those 
war-expanded production lines for 
raw film, lamps and accessories was 
good economics for these manufac- 
turers. Recognizing that, perhaps 
they, too, would lend a hand in 
bringing about the order and defi- 
nition on which those future mar- 
kets now so completely depend. 

The challenge to be met was cer- 
tainly great enough. A complex 
world, torn by years of war, awaited 
the return to a lasting peace that 
would depend on real understand- 
ing. Problems of rehabilitation both 
in America and abroad and of post- 
war employment were no less impor- 
tant than the re-establishment of a 
peacetime industrial economy. 


Housing and the manufacture of 


Let Us Develop 


* The problems of the entire visual 
industry can be resolved in terms of 
unsold markets. Many of these mar- 
kets remain unopened to the manu- 
facturer of projectors and other vis- 
ual equipment because these poten- 
tial users have not yet entered the 
field of picture production. 

Selling pictures, either custom- 
made to the individual requirements 
of each company or of each school 
system, or “ready-made” in syndi- 
cated form for general sale to in- 
dustry or school groups, is not alone 
a producer's problem. Joint survey 
of the opportunities for the visual 
medium by a combined board of 
strategy including representatives of 
the user field, of the professional 
producer, and of the equipment 
manufacturer and distributor is 
a clearly indicated need. 


Wuat Are THese MARKETS? 


The greatest of these markets for 
pictures and projectors plainly lies 
in the individual manufacturing es- 
tablishments of the U. S., of which 





Wallace Takes 28 
Pictures to China 


* Part of the precious, lim- 
ited cargo carried by air 
transport to China by Vice- 
President Henry A. Wallace 
were 14 ree!s of medical 
films and 14 reels on agri- 
culture and engineering. All 
films carried Chinese sound 
tracks. These subjects went 
to film libraries newly de- 
veloped by that country. 











thousands of war-postponed con- 
sumer articles would soon loom on 
the horizon. Lacking real knowl- 
edge of new products and war-born 
materials and the con- 
sumer would either hesitate or buy 
foolishly. The reaction of the con- 
sumer to such events would penalize 
all industry. 

Education would learn from the 
returning veteran and from its lead- 
ers who directed educational meth- 
ods for the armed forces, of new 
attitudes toward formal instruction. 
It would reject the regimentation so 
essential to mass training but it 
might well study the thoroughness 
and success attained in many areas 
of military schooling. 

But above all, the need to reach 
the people remained paramount. For 
disunity and internal strife might 
well lose the peace for which so 
many had given so much in life 
and time. Visuals would help. 


These Markets 


there are 161,000, and in the schools, 
where there are more than 250,000 
individual school buildings. The 
potential for equipment in the class- 
rooms or in the shops within these 
establishments is tremendous. 


processes, 


But these are not the only mar- 
kets. There are 30,000 organized 
clubs, lodges and other fraternal 
and associational groups in the U. S. 
alone. To these should certainly be 
added the additional thousands of 
union halls and meeting rooms 
where the use of visual training and 
information is fast developing. 

In the field of rural America, 
there remain 2,000 unequipped 
county agents plus thousands of 
farm bureaus, grange halls, agricul- 
tural schools and implement dealer 
salesrooms. The dealer’s salesroom 
is one of the most natural locations 
for film showings which combine 
perfect salesmanship with complete 
demonstration of the products of- 
fered. The more complicated the 
products offered, the more useful the 
visual medium can be to the local 
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dealer. The automotive oil and rub- 
ber industries were early pioneers 
in this use of the medium. 

An ideal example of a market op- 
portunity that is today largely un- 
developed on this mass scale is that 
of the U. S. Office of Education 
visual aids program. Excellent sales 
results have been achieved by the 
national distributor and by local 
visual education dealers during the 
first year or two of this program. 
More than 30,000 prints were sold 
to industries, schools and the armed 
forces up to the early months of 
1944, 


How Do WE Becin? 


Today this program enters a new 
phase. Fifty original films have 
been supplemented by hundreds of 
additional titles. A limited sphere 
of mechanical vocational skills has 
been enlarged to include such topics 
as Supervision, Fundamentals of 
Electricity, Welding, Electronics, 
Basic Nursing Procedures, Aircraft 
Maintenance, Woodworking, Foun- 
dry Operations and subjects of sim- 
ilar general interest. 

A practical plan for nationwide 
promotion of this program would 
entail planned cooperation between 
all visual equipment makers, the 
producers and the nationwide net- 
work of specializing dealers. On the 
manufacturer’s part, promotion of 
these subjects through his national 
advertising in industrial and educa- 
tional trade journals, cooperative 
preparation of promotional litera- 
ture and publicity and sponsorship 
of a traveling portable exhibit to in- 
clude mounted photographs, charts 
and other pictorial material plus re- 
view prints would bring information 


about these films to the many thou- 
sands of potential users who should 
be hearing more about them. 


Comsinep Errort Is THE Key 

Local dealers need this kind of 
syndicated promotional help. The 
manufacturer and the producer who 
made these subjects (and who 
should be credited with that con- 
tribution in publicity and exhibi- 
tions) can do more to increase the 
dealer’s prosperity and prominence 
by providing practical helps than 
can possibly be accomplished by 
mere financial donations. 

This was not the only opportunity, 
though it was a most important and 
apparent one. Still uninformed 
about the great work accomplished 
by the use of visual training aids in 
the armed forces are the majority of 
school board members and influen- 
tial citizens in towns and cities 
where visual education is still largely 
undeveloped or where the local 
budgets have remained too low to 
be really effective. 

How about providing a similar 
exhibition, well designed with an 
eye to good showmanship, for na- 
tionwide tour this fall season to the 
cities where such conditions exist? 
There are plenty of fine illustrations, 
mounted charts, diagrams, and other 
exhibit materials which would at- 
tract good audiences on behalf of 
the local visual education director 
and the local dealer. 

These were ideas; practical meth- 
ods of improving the public’s knowl- 
edge of a medium important to its 
own future. They would work bet- 
ter when the solid substance of 
numerous research projects was also 
put on the scales. 


News of the Visual Industry 


* To the University of Chicago, 
which recently acquired the 200-reel 
soundfilm collection of Erpi Class- 
room Films from Western Electric 
Company, has gone the entire libra- 
ry of Eastman Classroom Films, 
numbering some 300 reels of silent 
subjects exclusively for classroom 
use and representing an investment 
of more than $1,000,000. The gift 
of Eastman Kodak Company, the 
new library, like the Erpi subjects, 
will be distributed by Encyclopaedia 
Brittanica Films, Inc., subsidiary 
of Encyclopaedia Brittanica, Inc., 
which was given to the university in 
January, 1943, by Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. of Chicago. 


¢ Pictures go into politics with the 
plan just originated by Business 
Films, of Washington, D. C., for 
shooting one-minute election shorts 
of Senators and Representatives for 
local screenings in their constituent 
district theaters. 

First to go before the cameras in 
this unique election year plan, will 
be Jennings Randolph (D., W. Va.), 
Chairman of the important House 
District Committee. 

A number of prints will be fur- 
nished each candidate, enabling him 
to obtain simultaneous screenings 
in a number of different District 
houses. Cost of the shorts will be 
$300 for five prints. 





“Good standards make possible a lasting industry pros- 
perity—but their very existence depends on a prosperous 
industry. That is the first aim of good organization.” 
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TRENDS: EDUCATIONAL 


*The shortage of agricultural teachers: During the past 2 years, 
4,638 employed teachers of vocational agriculture comprising 54.9 
percent of the total, have left this field. Over half of these with- 
drew to enter the armed services, the rest for varying reasons. 
Because of these withdrawals and the inadequate supply of replace- 
ments, 1,241 departments of vocational agriculture closed during 
the year 1942-3. 1,500 of the departments of agriculture which con- 
tinued in operation were staffed with teachers not up to pre-war 
qualification standards. Possibly not more than 100 new teachers 
of vocational agriculture will be prepared in agricultural colleges 
during the current year. 

These are official words; the findings of the Federal Advisory 
Board for Vocational Education. They are a mandate for swift- 
est possible development of visual training aids for this vast field 
on which America’s lifelines depend. Not alone emergency films 
on the maintenance and repair of farm equipment but basic 
instructional pictures on animal husbandry, crop control, soil chem- 
istry and other elements of a complete training film “short course” 
should be available in every agricultural county seat in the U. §. 
The complete plan for such a library, including its full curriculum, 
has been developed by the Editors of BUSINESS SCREEN for sub- 
mission to farm implement makers, feed and fertilizer concerns, 
and other commercial as well as educational and governmental 
agencies concerned with U. S. agriculture. 


*The inadequacy of the printed text-book: Author Philip Wylie, 
writing in the SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE attacks “The Illiter- 
acy of Education.” Declaring a good textbook to be priceless, 
Wylie asserted that the world is overwhelmed with bad ones . 
“it is a mammoth racket—books molded with prejudice, darkened 
by omission, and bearded with bibliography.” But, concludes Mr. 
Wylie, “the hopeful side of the picture is to be found neither in 
the trade nor in the academy but, oddly enough, in the Army. 
Here the efficacy of teaching factual subjects by the motion. pic- 
ture and screen animation has so formidably proven itself that a 
lucky knell is sounding over the mouthings of a ten thousand of 
physicists, historians, chemists, economists, sociologists, geogra- 
phers, geologists and the rest.” 


*The U. S. Office of Education: end of a cycle: Three generous 
Congressional appropriations have provided U. S. vocational 
education with the most complete library of visual training aids 
ever contemplated. On the latest trip to Congress for a modest 
budget to round out this great film curriculum, the Division of 
Visual Aids for War Training request was denied by the House 
Committee. Funds to administer the uncompleted portions of 
this program are, however, certain to be granted with two hun- 
dred or more subjects of the five hundred titles still in varying 
stages of production. It was enough: there remains the all- 
important obligation of the entire visual industry to see that what 
was made well was used widely and well. In this obligation 
toward the future of all visual training, manufacturers of projec- 
tors, the producers and the local film distributor and dealer share 
a common responsibility. 


*Where did G. I. methods originate? (see cover). Readers of 
this magazine, who read the article “Can Our Schools Teach the 
G. I. Way?” have rightly asked, how does the author get that 
way? With tongue in cheek, we waited until U. S. education 
awakened to the fact that its own best young blood and its best 
ideas were the real makers and the making of the “G. I. Way.” 
Some of the influences, moreover, were those of auto industry 
training experts who brought Detroit’s superlative service instruc- 
tion and sales training procedures with all of their charts, lec- 
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TRENDS: EDUCATIONAL 


tures, animations, motion and still visualizations into the ordnance 
depots, air bases, and Navy schools. These good basic ingredients, 
seasoned with the originality and inventiveness that is our Amer- 
ican heritage and multiplied a multi-million fold—and there you 
have a good publicity-getter, the “G. I. Way.” 


%&The entertainment film producer: tomorrow's great teacher? 
The authoritative Forest Davis articles in the SATURDAY EVENING 
post which gave America its first comprehensive story of the 
Teheran conference contained this neat summary of why the 
twain of education and entertainment might better not meet: 
“The President’s choice of a messenger, former Ambassador 
Joseph E. Davies, evoked some criticism because of the coincident 
appearance of the historically inaccurate and fulsome motion 
picture Vission to Moscow.” 

The American Council on Education might well use its gen- 
erous grant of $25,000 annually from the entertainment film 
makers for a detailed and searching investigation of why fact does 
not require the embellishment of fancy to ensure the future of 
American education; what earthly good can come of setting up 
a curriculum study of the areas in which pictures are needed 
when the production of those pictures will probably never be 
undertaken by that industry? We quote: “It should be very 
clear that the art and industry of the motion picture which serves 
the theatre has no direct ambition to take up education as a 
career.” We quote: “The art which is summed up in the word 
“Hollywood” has been evolved, earned and learned for its own 
purposes—entertainment, not in behalf of other enterprises.” 

The check for twenty-five grand is what Broadway calls, “that 
old ace-in-the-hole.” 


% Who would produce the educational film post-war? Hollywood 
didn’t know but it wasn’t taking any chances, you never could 
tell when there might turn out to be a market for the stuff. Some- 
body said it was clearly the domain of the so-called documentary 
film producer. The trouble was, first you had to catch a documen- 
tarian. After that, you had to seratch him to find whether he 
bled a light pink, a bright red or was one of those disguised blue- 
bloods. Besides, come postwar, he might turn out to be as rabidly 
pro-business and downright profit-minded as the Hollywood 
brethren. 

Seriously enough, the decision would be made by the customer; 
the schools would judge whether a factual film delivered the 
facts, clearly and presentably and at a reasonable cost. Perhaps 
they wouldn’t even mind not having a full-scale symphonic back- 
ground, Technicolor animals and a Great Big Name if the pro- 


ducer did a nice clean job of explaining the principal of osmosis. 


¥% Then there's that old question of budget: About a tenth of a 
cent per pupil is the budget allotment for visual training aids in 
our more progressive school systems. That turns out to be a few 
million dollars annually with which to buy projectors, screens and 
to rent or buy the necessary films. About all you could accom- 
plish on the hundred dollar budgets given by some systems was 
the rental of some worn out entertainment spectacles to which 
the entire school was invited on behalf of “visual education.” 

If the budget were raised to only one cent per pupil, however, 
a ten-fold expansion in visual education would result in econom- 
ically profitable, specialized production for a waiting field of 
school clients. It would result in mass production of fine quality 
gadget free sound projectors at the lower costs possible only 
through mass selling. There wasn’t anything about visual educa- 
tion that a little budget-raising couldn't fix. Trouble was, nobody 
did anything about it. Now maybe somebody would. O. H. C. 


Tr MARCH, over five and one half 
million American workers saw 
U.S. Army war film reports through 
the facilities of the Industrial 
Services Division, Motion Picture 
Branch and the network of local 
U. S. film distributors who served 
it. With film critical and distribu- 
tion primarily intended for war 
plants, this total was gratifying but 
it was exceeded in 
April and May ap- 
peared to hold the 
consistent gains reg- 
istered since the open- 
ing of this campaign 
last year. 

Plans were in the 
making for widening 
the distributor outlets 
to include many able 
services not yet em- 
ployed. The films were good, tai- 
lored to the worker’s own specifi- 
cations for combat action direct 
from the fighting fronts. Communi- 
ques and two official Reports were 
issued, in addition to appeals to 
specific industries in pictures like 
Cotton at War. There was little 
desire to increase already critical 
film shortages by including such 
familiar outlets as schools, though 
from this area the pressure was 


Army 


most notable in recent months. 
Colonel Ralph Gow, head of In- 
dustrial Services in the War Depart- 
ment, had an able film chief, Major 
Monroe Greenthal and a capable 
corps of experienced assistants in 
the locally situated Industrial Serv- 
ice Officers in each of the Command 
areas. Three national distribution 
organizations were principal con- 
tractors during this 
period. Through the 
facilities of Castle 
Films, Modern Talk- 


ing Picture Service 


° and Walter O. Gut- 
Films for lohn and nationwide 


Workers 


outlets such as Ideal 
Pictures, U. S. war 
workers were getting 
to see how their 
weapons are turning 
many an important trick in the far 
flung battle areas of this global war. 

Coordination of the Army pro- 
gram with the work of the domestic 
branch of the Office of War Infor- 
mation was discussed in recent 
weeks. It seemed worthwhile to co- 
ordinate such facilities where the 
general civilian audience was af- 
fected. Through such enlargement 
more U. S. civilians who do not go 
to theatres might be served. 


Selected New Army Incentive Films 


WHAT MAKES A BATTLE—The an- 
swer to what wins a battle is 
shown in combat footage of the 
Marshall Islands’ invasion. Scenes 
of this masterpiece of amphibious 
strategy start with the initial 
pounding of the Islands by our 
battlewagons and dive bombers and 
carries on through to the final 
“mopping - up.” Combat camera- 
men follow our men and tanks 
through the grim process of ““mop- 
ping-up” snipers and pillboxes. As 
the sequence ends, men and ma- 
chinery go about the job of con- 
verting what was a Jap fortress 
into an American base. Running 
time: 20 minutes. Available for 
war plant shows after June 1. 





FILM COMMUNIQUE No. 8 


*% A vast amount of Air Forces foot- 
age is shown in this film, and some 
of the most exciting low-level 
bombing sequences are contained 
in it. There is a scene in this film 
that no one will forget. It is a 
closeup of the faces of a group of 
Marines who have just been in- 
formed that they are to be relieved 
after twenty-three days and nights 
of ceaseless jungle fighting. Run- 
ning time: 20 minutes. Available 
for showings after July 1. 


How to Obtain These Subjects: 


How Goop Is a GuN 


* No one can understand firepower 
by reading about it—you’ve got to 
see it. This film shows how good 
American guns really are. Shots 
taken at the Ordnance Proving 
Grounds and on the actual fighting 
front illustrate the tearing speed 
of a Garand rifle’s calibre-30 bul- 
let. Also shown are the effect of 
such weapons as the bazooka, mor- 
tar, howitzer and long-range heavy 
artillery. It is an exciting testi- 
mony to the fine quality of wea- 
pons our boys are fighting with in 
this global war. Running time: 20 
minutes. Available to war workers 
after July 15. 


COTTON AT WAR 
* This is a War Department special 
feature which will be distributed 
to industries connected with the 
cotton textile market. An interest- 
ing dialogue between a _ top-ser- 
geant and a green recruit shows 
what would happen if we were 
without cotton. It points out that 
practically every piece of equip- 
ment involved in the war has cotton 
in it. What the lack of it would 
cause is then illustrated. Running 
time: 15 minutes. Available for 
war plant showings after July 1. 


War plant executives should contact the 


Industrial Services Officer at Command Headquarters: First Service Com- 
mand, Boston, Mass.; Second Service Command, New York City; Third 
Service Command, Philadelphia; Fourth Service Command, Atlanta; Fifth 


Service Command, Columbus, Ohio; 
Seventh Service Command, Omaha; 


Sixth Service Command, Chicago; 
Eighth Service Command, Dallas, 


Texas; Ninth Service Command, Portland, Ore. 
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PICTURES of the Month 


INDUSTRY MEETS WAR PROBLEMS WITH VISUALS 


RODUCTION RECORD of the month 
| eo set by Castle Films in bring- 
ing 16mm. sound prints of the 
Invasion of Fortress Europe and the 
Fall of Rome to war industries and 
U.S. audiences everywhere through 
this distributor’s nationwide net- 
work of dealers. Footage was ed- 
ited, prints made and delivered two 
weeks after D-Day! British Infor- 
mation Services are also providing 
a 16mm. sound version on the inva- 
sion, its title: D-Day. 

Industry’s own records of produc- 
tion went into many new company 
films during the period: In pictures 
like The Strength Unseen (Interna- 
tional Harvester), Flight Log 
(Shell), All Out for Victory (Fire- 
stone), Combat Team (Chance 
Vought), and When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home (Socony-Vacuum). 
industry's war job and its realistic 
postwar attitude toward the good 
results of worker-management coop- 
eration was accurately portrayed. 

PicTUREs SERVE Pus.ic, Too 

Insurance companies like Metro- 
politan Life and the Aetna Life 
Affiliated Companies made other 
noteworthy contributions in pictures 
available to the general public: 
\etna’s three films on gardening 
How to Plan a Vic- 
tory Vegetable Garden, Summer 
Care of the Victory Garden and the 
timely, Preserving the Victory Gar- 
den Crop showed what films might 
do in the public service. Related 
subjects still current in this field 
were You Can, Too (Ball Brothers 
via Castle Distributors) and Can- 
ning the Victory Crop (last year’s 
production for Good Housekeeping 
Magazine. 


and canning 





“Northern Illinois Farm Life’ pro- 
duced for the Public Service Com- 
pany of Northern Illinois by Chi- 
cago Film Studios shows how farm- 
ers can overcome wartime handicaps 
through inventiveness. In this scene 
the farmer is using a home made 
seed innoculator. The film is being 
widely requested by other utility 
companies. 
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Among industries, the rubber 
companies were well represented: 
titles like Synthetic Rubber (Good- 
year) The Alaska Highway (Good- 
year) and Rubber Goes to War 
(U. S. Rubber) were either new or 
currently active in the field of dis- 
tribution. Timken’s Keep "Em Roll- 
ing, National Dairy’s Secret Wea- 
pon, a film on nutrition, and Wom- 
en of Steel, the Republic Steel sub- 
ject on women at work in this wat 
industry were also being widely 
shown during the month. 


* Proving Ground, a full-length 
industrial production, had a recent 
press premiere in New York City 
under sponsorship of its sponsors, 
the Celanese Celluloid Corporation. 
Packed with ideas for postwar plan- 
ners, the film depicted the part 
being played by lumarith, a Cel- 
anese plastic, in packaging war ma- 
terials. Several scenes §s h owe d 
actual application of packaging in- 
novations developed by the industry 
in wartime, innovations which have 
withstood the difficulties of global 
war. 

Demonstration of the possibilities 
of carrying over many of these 
developments to peacetime use was 
the production’s primary purpose. 
Among such developments were a 
simple operation for hermetically 
sealing packages, new lumarith con- 
tainers of many sizes and shapes, 
lumarith foil used as a protective 
wrapper, and cellulose acetate 
drinking straws. 


* An addition to the growing num- 
ber of motion pictures in the field 
of health education is Eyes for To- 
morrow, a two-reel film, produced 
by the Emerson Yorke Studio for the 
National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness, 1790 Broadway, New 
York City. Alois Havrilla is the 
commentator for the picture. 

Eyes for Tomorrow stresses good 
general health as a prerequisite for 
good eyesight. It also deals with 
the importance of prenatal care as 
a means of reducing the amount of 
blindness caused by syphilis and 
gonorrhea; the conservation of vi- 
sion among school children; the use 
of sight-saving classes for children 
with seriously defective vision; the 
necessity for regular eye examina- 
tions; methods of treating glaucoma 
and trachoma; and the eye hazards 
of industry. 

The film, in 16 and 35 mm., will 
be distributed in the United States 
by the National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness. 





SYMBOLIC OF “WOMEN OF STEEL” from the Republic Steel Company 
picture of that name are the welder (Lee Dunning); tractor operator 


(Edith Stoner) and woman labor 


foreman (Mrs. Elizabeth Varkony). 


This war informational subject by Wilding has received wide attention. 


New and Current 


CARE OF CHILDREN OF WORKING 
MoTHERS — (20 minutes). Shows 
working mothers what a child care 
center is and how it operates. Spon- 
sor: Office of Civilian Defense. 

Foop AND Macic — (10 minutes). 
Food is the weapon in our hands 
on the home front. It is necessary 
to produce more, conserve, share, 
play square and place the war 
effort first. Sponsor: U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture. 

Is Your Trip NECESSARY?—(3 min- 
utes). This is a Don’t Travel 
Trailer to be attached to appropri- 
ate programs. It is a message to 
the American public to avoid un- 
necessary travel. Sponsor: Office 
of Defense Transportation. 

POLAND FOREVER—(22 minutes). His- 
tory of Poland from the 15th Cen- 
tury to the present; outlines events 
leading up to Poland’s invasion and 
shows how the youth of Poland are 
fighting for its freedom. Sponsor: 
Polish Information Center. 

Prices UNLIMITED — (10 minutes). 
This film shows what would hap- 
pen if rationing and price controls 
were lifted. Sponsor: Office of 
Price Administration. 

ALL OUT FoR VICTORY—/(22 minutes). 
Shows the conversion of peace time 
industries to war industries and 
stresses the fact that it takes both 
the sweat of workers and the blood 
of soldiers to win the war. Spon- 
sor: Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany. 


CHALLENGE TO DeEMocRAacy—(11 min- 
utes). A report on the evacuation 
of the Japs from the West Coast 
and the manner in which resulting 
problems were met. Sponsor: War 
Relocation Authority. 

CorsicA—(10 minutes). French and 
Allies landing in Corsica. Shows 
a people at war. Intimate glimpses 
of the habits and customs of the 
native people. Sponsor: Free 
French Press. ‘ 

It’s Your War Too—(11 minutes). 
One of the most outstanding films 
on women in uniform. General 
Marshall pays a short effective 
tribute to the WACs for their out- 
standing work and points to the 
need for more women to join the 
ranks. Sponsor: War Department. 


OW! War Subjects 


THE NEGRO SoLDIER—(45 minutes). 
Contribution of the Negro in all 
of the wars of the Republic from 
the War of Independence through 
the present war. Sponsor: War 
Department. 


Fifth War Loan Specials 


REPORTS FROM THE AAF—(9 min- 
utes). The RAF and the 8th Air 
Force on a bombing flight over 
France and Germany. The 5th Air 
Force report from New Guinea. 
Shows the remarkable AAF main- 
tenance and repair installation in 
Port Moresby, New Guinea. Spon- 
sors: Treasury-War Department. 


REPORT FROM THE BEACHHEAD—(10 
minutes). Shows the established 
beachhead at Anzio. Portrays the 
hardships endured by our men and 
stresses the fact that no matter 
how costly, no deal will be made 
with the Axis powers until Victory 
is ours. Sponsors: Treasury-War 
Department. 


WHAT MAKES A BATTLE—(14 min- 
utes). A masterpiece of strategy 
was the Battle of the Marshall Is- 
lands when forces of land, sea and 

* air had to be coordinated to effect 
success. Sponsors: Treasury-War 
Department. 


Wark Bond TRAILER—(3 minutes). 
An urgent message for the Fifth 
War Loan Drive. Will be attached 
to all subjects booked and left on 
through the Drive which ends on 
July 12. Sponsors: Treasury-War 
Department. 


How to Get These Films 


All of the OWI subjects listed 
above are available in 16mm. sound- 
on-film through nationwide distribu- 
tion facilities. Many of these deposi- 
tories are listed on Page 42 of this 
issue; see your visual dealer in your 
own community for free loan of any 
subjects listed (handling charge of 
50c per title only). 

Earlier subjects are also still avail- 
able. These provide excellent fare 
for adult and youth audiences, open 
air events and other seasonal affairs. 























U.S. 


SUBJECT 


LTHOUGH 
the scarci- 
ty of mate- 


rials for war 





production has 


relieved, the industrial 


been 


man- 
power situation has grown more 
critical. In these words, Lt. General 


Brehon B. 


of the Army Service Forces, sums 


Somervell, commander 
up the nation’s wartime production 
problem as our fighting forces enter 
the critical phases of the European 
invasion and the first penetration 
of Japan’s inner circle of defenses 
at Saipan. 

According to General Somervell, 
the railroads are short 100,000 
men; the lumber, mining, heavy 
casting and forging, and electrical 
apparatus industries face equally 
critical shortages in manpower. 

FouNDRY MANPOWER Is CRITICAL 

A July sixth conference at Mil- 
waukee will be devoted to a discus- 


sion of the 
foundry 


“desperately critical” 
manpower shortage, now 
regarded as the No. | bottleneck in 
the entire war work program. This 
was the real picture of war produc- 


tion at an hour when 


victory ap- 
peared to be nearing our grasp. 
Delays in training, absenteeism and 
failure to exhaust every possible 
source of manpower might easily 
prolong the course of the war, ac- 
cording to high military authorities. 

Against this background of ur- 
gent need, the Division of Visual 
Aids for War Training of the U. S. 
Office of Education has been regu- 
larly producing the motion pictures, 
filmstrips and instructor’s manuals 
which serve to speed the course of 
vocational war training. As an 
indication of the timeliness of this 
program, a series of ten films on 
Foundry Practice are being com- 
pleted. These include five titles on 
Bench Molding Operations and five 
additional subjects on Floor Mold- 
ing Operations. The complete series 
is expected to be ready for sale 
within forty-five days. 


SUMMARY OF PRODUCTION 


Also nearing completion or re- 
cently completed in the studios of 
contracting producers were films on 
Aircraft Work, Machine Shop 
Work, Shipbuilding Skills, Super- 
vision, Welding, Farm Work, and 
Advanced Engineering. These sup- 
plement nearly 100 other subjects 






Training for War and AFTER 


previously produced in the field of 
Machine Shop Work, Shipbuilding 
Skills and Aircraft Work. Alto- 
gether there will be nearly 500 
different titles available by the end 
of 1944, 


important additional series on Op- 


Included in these will be 


tical Craftsmanship (now complet- 


ing), Basic Nursing Procedures, 
Wood Patternmaking, Plastics, 
Automotive Maintenance, and En- 
gineering. 

To quote Dr. C. 


Assistant to 


F. Klinefelter. 


the Commissioner of 


the U. S. Office of Education, “sub- 
jects for these films come from 
training needs. These needs are 


closely examined to determine their 
motion picture possibilities and to 
ascertain whether training aids are 
not already available (either motion 
pictures or other aids). The subject 
areas are then approved by the 
Chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission and the subjects them- 
selves by a committee of training 
experts in the Office of Education. 

“Production of the films is done 
by educational motion picture com- 
panies. Each film is supervised by 
a technical specialist and a visual 
specialist of the Office of Education, 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION PROGRAM PROVIDES NEW 
AREAS IN NURSING, ENGINEERING, MAINTENANCE 


and by a local committee of tech- 
nical and training experts in the 
locality in which the picture is pro- 
duced.” 


EXPERT COUNSEL SOUGHT 


As this statement indicates, actual 
production of these training subjects 
is contracted for among the nation’s 
most experienced industrial and 
educational film companies. All of 
these qualified studios whose facili- 
ties are not already committed to 
training programs for the armed 
forces have been employed in the 
production of these training aids. 
A total of twenty-nine producing 
companies, located in all sections 
of the country, shared this task. 

But the work of production and 
planning is not restricted. The larg- 
est and the smallest concerns in the 
subject areas to be covered are 
consulted for suggestions and ad- 
vice. Vocational instructors, train- 
ing experts and specialists in each 
of these fields help prepare the basic 
contents of each film. (See illustra- 
tion in these pages.) Advisory com- 
mittees include representatives of 


vocational schools, industry and 
labor. National associations con- 


EXPERT COUNSEL GUIDES USOE PRODUCTION in this recent meeting 
in Cleveland of an advisory committee studying the visualization of opera- 


tions on the Horizontal Boring and Milling Machine. 


From left to right: 


R. H. Villwock, sales service engineer for the Lucas Machine Tool Com- 
pany, Cleveland; M. H. Yoder, instructor in advanced machine shop prac- 
tice, West Technical High School, Cleveland; William Pelich, Manager of 
the Operator Service Bureau, Warner-Swasey Company, Cleveland; Row- 
land E. Cukr, head of the machine shop department, East Technical High 


School, Cleveland; 
Picture Service, Cleveland; 


Frank Seidel, of the producer’s staff, Escar Motion 
Eldon Robbins, visual aids specialist, U. S. 


Office of Education; Charles Dunkel, head of the machine shop depart- 
ment, Collinwood High School, Cleveland, and Edward Christiansen, tech- 
nical specialist, U. 





S. Office of Education. 
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Instructors Manual 

EQUIPMENT MAINTENANCE No. 4 
RECONDITIONING 
A GRAIN DRILL 

FARM WORK SERIES 





maintenance and 


Farm equipment 
répair is the subject of the “Farm 


Work Series’’ which also includes 
units on “Community Canning,” 
‘“‘Handling Livestock,’’ and ‘‘Horse- 
shoeing.” Both motion pictures 
and filmstrips were produced. 





tribute their basic knowledge where 
they exist in the subject field. The 
needs of the armed forces are con- 
sulted where films apply to training 
problems they have encountered, as 
in the case of the series on Optical 
Craftsmanship. 

Through this cooperative effort 
and the employment of the most 
experienced production facilities, 
production by the U. S. Office of 
Education has maintained a high 
level of quality, accuracy and gen- 


eral usefulness. To quote Dr. 
Klinefelter: “this is the first time 
that the Office of Education has 


produced films in integrated series. 
graduated in difficulty, and intended 
to form basic curricular material 
designed to gear into organized 
courses of instruction. It is also the 
first time that integrated visual 
units have been developed with 
motion picture, filmstrip, and in- 
structor’s manual, planned and pro- 
duced to meet today’s training 
needs. 

“Visual training needs are not 
merely a wartime expediency. The 
National Industrial Conference 
Board reports that 62 percent of the 
companies covered in a recent sur- 
vey were using them; further, 85 
percent of the executives of these 
firms stated that they intended to 
continue the use of visual aids after 
the war.” 

Industrial training directors who 
have used these aids in their shop 
schools have reported excellent re- 
sults. Not only do these motion 
pictures actually improve the qual- 
ity of the finished work done by 
trainees but they stimulate the whole 
learning process. The emotional re- 
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The aircraft work series will in- 
clude approximately forty-three ti- 
tles on the fabrication, assembly 
and inspection of aircraft. The first 
manual produced in this series is 
shown above. These manuals help 
instructors to get the most out of 
the motion pictures and filmstrips. 


VISUAL AIDS 


THE 
SLIDE RULE 


UNIT 





SCALES) 





Instructor's Manual 





United States Office of Education - Federal Security Agency 


Instructor's manuals like these are 
being produced for U. S. Office of 
Education training subjects. In 
these manuals helpful suggestions 
on the use the integrated motion 
picture and the filmstrip are pro- 
vided to the user as well as a com- 
plete review of the contents. 


SHIPBUILOING SKILLS 


MARINE MACHINERY INSTALLATION 


N 


ALIGNING and INSTALLING 
AUXILIARY MACHINERY 





Shipbuilding skills titles produced 
by the U. S. Office of Education in- 
clude 43 pictures on Shipfitting, 
Marine Machinery Installation, Cop- 
persmithing, Pipefitting, Insulation, 


Marine Electricity and Welding. 
Many of these are now available 
for use. 


Federal Security \gemes 
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MACHINE shor WOKK SPERILS 


Operations on the Engine Lathe Neo. 2 


Turning Work 
of Two Diameters 





Machine shop work, one of the most 
basic areas of war instruction, in- 
cludes films on almost every known 
type of modern machine tool in gen- 


eral use. Lathes, Milling Machines, 
Grinders, Saws and other equip- 
ment are included in the 130 Ma- 


chine Shop Work titles. 





sult achieved by providing the 
trainees with a complete knowledge 
of the job and its operations is as 
important as the actual teaching of 
the skills involved. 


RESEARCH StupiEs CONFIRM 


In a detailed study of the use of 
these visual training aids in an 
actual training school Dr. 
Abram Vandermeer of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago confirmed 
results. (See BUSINESS SCREEN, Is- 
sues Four and Five, 1944.) 

Proper use in the training class- 


war 


room is an important pre-requisite, 
however. Projection equipment must 
be available at the right time and 
use of the motion picture and the 
filmstrip as integrated units of in- 
struction is essential to good results. 


Post-War Use APPARENT 


Planning of production and 
choice of subject matter has been 
most fortunate in this program. 


These subjects will have a lifetime 
value, for the most part, for the 
basic operations on the engine lathe, 
milling machine and other machine 
tools will probably change very lit- 
tle in the next generation. Foundry 
practice, woodworking, basic elec- 
tricity and similar subjects may help 
to prepare many future classes of 
workers in the nation’s vocational 
classrooms. 

With the coming of veterans’ re- 
habilitation problems, the use of 
these visual aids will have even more 
value. While financial support and 
educational subsidy is provided for 
the returning soldier, nothing is 
more important than that he return 
to full productive capacity in the 
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these J 


shortest space of time. Whether his 
choice is a small private business 
such as an appliance shop or a job 


in a factory, there will be need for 
swift and thorough retraining to the 
arts of peace. 





VISUAL AIDS CHIEF AND PRODUCTION AIDS CONSULT: Floyde E. 
Brooker, head of the Division of Visual Aids for War Training, U. S. Office 
of Education (standing) reviews an important production point with the 
Division’s West Coast supervisor, Frank Judson (second left) in the San 


Francisco production studios of Photo & Sound, Ine. 
production chief, is seated extreme right. 


William Betts, P&S 





* National distribution of the 
U. S. Office of Education visual 
aids units is handled by Castle 
Films, Inc., through regional 
offices in New York, Chicago 
and San Francisco and through 
the local facilities of specializ- 
ing visual education dealers. 
Films cost approximately 





WHERE THESE FILMS MAY BE PURCHASED 


$17.35 for a one-reel sound mo- 
tion picture, $1.00 for the co- 
ordinated filmstrip, with the 
instructor’s manual furnished 
free of charge. 

See your local visual aids 
dealer or write to the national 
distributor for the address of a 
dealer in the city nearest you. 








Late News Briefs 


* Charles R. Crakes, for the past 
20 years director and advisory ad- 
ministrator of visual education for 
the public school system of Moline, 
Illinois, and at present affiliated 
with the DeVry Corporation, Chi- 
cago, as educational consultant, will 
conduct a course on “Visual Teach- 
ing Aids in the Classroom” at 
Northwestern University’s School of 
Education, at Illinois 
commencing June 26th. 

Mr. Crakes’ experience includes 


Evanston, 


two years as public school superin- 
tendent, 10 years as high school, 
and five years as junior high school 
principal—also eight years of prac- 
tical teaching. He holds B. A. and 
M. A. degrees from Northwestern. 


16mm. Projector Standards 


¢ Specifications that will help man- 
ufacturers to turn out a tough and 
easily portable 16 mm. sound mo- 
tion picture projector for the Armed 
Forces have been completed through 
the coordinated efforts of represen- 
tatives of industry, the Armed Forces, 
and the War Production Board, 
working through the American 
Standards Association. These spe- 
cifications, it is expected, will be 
used as the basis for joint Army- 
Navy specifications. It is by far the 
most important job completed so far 
by the War Committee on Photog- 
raphy and Cinematography of the 
American Standards 
which has been working since Jan- 
uary on special standardization 
problems of photographic and mo- 
tion picture equipment and supplies 
at the request of the Armed Forces. 


Association, 
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ke NEARLY SIX YEARS, the J. 
Walter Thompson Company 
motion picture department has su- 


pervised the making of motion 


pictures for its clients. 


The pic- 


tures have ranged from minute 


movies for theaters to multi-ree! 
features for the so-called school and 
At the time of 


ing, production schedules are heavy 


club circuits. writ- 
with two reelers of an institutional- 
public relations flavor. For example, 
in production or recently released 
are Flight Log, the story of 100- 
octane gasoline, produced for the 
Shell Oil Company in cooperation 
with the Army 


as a morale builder and for technical 


Air Forces, and used 
California Wine, an insti 
film for the 
Wine Institute; a film on immuniza- 
tion, titled Passport to Health, pre 
pared for 


training; 


tutional California 


Sharp and Dohme in 
cooperation with the United States 
Public Health Service; three docu 
Reynolds Metals 
Company and a product presenta- 


Vetal Bellows, for the 


Fulton Syphon Company, a 


mentary films for 


tion film, 
Rey- 
and a two and a 
Ford Motor 


contains a key 


nolds subsidiary; 
half reel 


( ompany 


film for 
which 
sequence on bomber construction at 
Willow Run. 

THey RE ALL Movie Critics 


The client who film 


for the club circuit, for the 


sponsors a 
Army 
or Navy, for schools, for war plant 
employees, these days, faces a crit 
ical audience. Probably everybody 
in the house has been to his corner 
movie palace within the last week 
Holly- 
wood’s glossiest entertainment. 

Joe Doakes knows what a good 
movie looks like, and he is pretty 


seen at least eight reels of 


capable of making comparisons. 


He may make charitable remarks 
about the sloppily written, care- 
lessly booked two-reelers, urging 


him to buy B-Brand lipstick. But 
that does not mean he will buy. 
INSURANCE FOR THE ULIENT 
Thompson’s purpose in motion 
picture work is to make sure ow 
clients get top notch pictures, by 
preparing suitable screen plays and 
by keeping an expert eye on pro- 
duction after the script is turned 
And, of even 
greater importance, the agency also 
plans a picture’s distribution, and 
sees to it that the picture accom- 


over to a producer. 


plishes its full purpose by reaching 
the right audience. 

It is well known that too many 
films — well 


sponsored conceived, 


photographed, and scored have 
been allowed to disintegrate in cans 
filing shelf, 


Getting an audience 


on a 


room without 


being seen. 


the right audience for a particulai 
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Votes on a Postwar Responsibility 


The Agency Looks at Movies 


by George Gladden* 


picture—is a specialized job, ordi- 


narily handled by a_ specialized 


froup of persons. 


DISTRIBUTION—-AFTER ANALYSIS 


To bridge the hazardous gap be- 
tween production and distribution, 
the agency film department helps 
plan the nature and size of audi- 
ences at the same time objectives 
and treatment are being discussed. 
Frequently, in making its detailed 
distribution recommendations, the 
department cues the location and 
concentration of showings with mar- 
ket studies made by the agency. 

And occasionally, after analyzing 
a client’s problems, the agency pic- 
ture department recommends against 
the use of films—feeling that other 
media can do the job more effec- 
tively or more quickly or more eco- 
nomically. 

Wat Makes A PicTuRE? 

What 
From its long time study of the 
application of 


makes a good picture? 


films to business, 
Thompson lists three main ingre- 
dients: Well balanced stories, good 
casting, and careful direction and 
production. Actually, the issue of 


whether a movie is to be dull or 


interesting is decided even before 


the first page of script treatment 
rolls from the typewriter. Crux 
comes during the preliminary con- 


ferences, deciding what the picture 


is to be about, what it will contain, 
and who is to see it. 

This simple statement of plan 
governs the entire life story of the 
movie. From it the director may 
even decide how to key his action, 
1ow to select his camera angles, 
how to place his lights. From it the 
audiences for the picture are pre- 
selecied, and the picture tailored to 
their tastes. 


INTEGRATED WiTH PROGRAM 
Since the intimately 
acquainted with the client’s needs 


agency is 


and problems, it is in a singularly 
good spot to integrate his films with 
other advertising, merchandising, 

and 


save him time in consultation and 


and public relations also to 


research. Planning conference for 
a Thompson movie includes client 
men, members of the motion picture 

and 
Our 
acquaintance with clients’ problems 


department, account repre- 


sentatives. more-than-bowing 
gives the agency a head start on 
picture planning over the average 
outside producer. During produc- 
a valuable 
whether the 
script in celluloid is the same as 


tion, it also serves as 


check and control on 


the one the client approved on 
paper. 
Nor 


While Thompson’s motion pic- 


4 PropuctTion UNIT 


ture department is not a production 


ARE THESE THE INGREDIENTS OF SUCCESSFUL PRODUCTION? In 


these scenes on the set of “For 


Safety’s Sake” 
motion picture are typified (1) the 


Sarra-produced safety 


best in technical facilities; (2) able 


technical direction and professional skill and (3) expert advice on tech- 
nical content of the film. 





unit (studio and production staff 
would add unwarranted burdens to 
clients’ budgets in times of lean pro- 
duction), its members are produc- 
tion wise, having had previous ex- 
perience in film production both in 
New York and in Hollywood. Su- 
pervision includes casting, direction, 
editing, approval of release prints 

-making sure in every case that 
the client is getting the kind of 
picture planned at the beginning, 
and for a reasonable price. 

War has given great impetus to 
the use of motion pictures—as a 
morale builder in theaters and 
camps, as a method of instruction, 
as a means of telling Mr. and Mrs. 
America the story of business. 

THe SCREEN’s A NATURAL 
in influencing the public, the 


screen is of course an advertis- 


ing man’s natural. “Moving them 
through their emotions” is a time- 
honored (and well-founded) tech- 


nique of advertising. Because of its 
theatrical impact, the screen does 
this more directly with 
power than any other medium. 


and more 

The fact that movies are a the- 
atrical medium (even when shown 
in clubrooms) demands showman- 
ship in their making and distribut- 
ing. 

At first glance, it is hard to see 
the dramatic possibilities in many 
an industrial topic. But drama 
need not consist of horse-opera 
thrills. It means planning material 
carefully, relating scene to scene 
to accumulate interest and leave the 
audience with a definite impression. 


A Boom 


Just around the corner, film men 


FOR QUALITY 


say, there is a boom due on com- 
mercial, documentary, and educa- 
tional films. 

The 


petition for audiences. 


word “boom” means com- 
Nickelodeon days, when a movie 

could get by on the mere fact that 

it moved, are over. So is the era 

of unplanned, helter-skelter “run- 

arounds.” 

those that 


give the audience a show—can do 


Only the best movies 


the job the business screen will be 
expected to do in the post war 
world. 

oe * * 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


*Mr. Gladden, executive of the 
Motion Picture Department of the 
J. Walter Thompson Company, sets 
forth some thoughts well worth the 
thoughtful consideration of agency 
The 
faces a real challenge in 
understanding and rightly using this 
most complete of all media of idea 
communication. 


men and sponsors generally. 


agency 
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Motion Pictures for Employee Relations 


Curtiss-Wright Tells the 
Company's Story In Pictures 


ITAL role each employee of the 
V Cortivs-Wrigh Corporation, 

Airplane Division, plays in the 
production of cargo and combat 
aircraft is vividly interpreted in 
Production Soldiers, sound film 
produced by Curtiss-Wright. 


Prepared for the Curtiss-Wright 
Airplane Division by Wilding Pic- 
ture Productions Inc., the sound 
motion picture, sequences of which 
were filmed in the five Curtiss- 
Wright Airplane Division plants at 
Buffalo, Kenmore, N. Y., Columbus, 
O., St. Louis, Mo., and Louisville, 
Ky., and completed in Hollywood, 
is a unique portrayal of the import- 
ance of each individual worker and 
the job Curtiss-Wright men and 
women who build the wings for 
victory are doing. 


First screened in March of this 
year, Production Soldiers is shown 
to all new employees of the Curtiss- 
Wright Airplane Division. Person- 
nel Departments at each of the five 
plants have prints of the picture. 

Purpose of the motion picture is 
to acquaint new employees with the 
Curtiss-Wright 
whole and specifically the Airplane 


Corporation as a 


Division; its importance in the his- 
tory and future of aviation; its 
policies as affecting employees, and 
the rules and regulations relating 
to employment with the company; 
to give the employee a better under- 
standing of the reasons behind the 
rules; to give the new employee a 
preview of factory life, and to in- 
spire each employee to make his 
job his personal battlefront. 


HistroricaL Events INTRODUCED 


The motion picture, definitely 
inspirational, introduces new em- 
ployees to the highlights of the his- 
tory of Curtiss-Wright through 
dialogue and the use of early stills 
and motion pictures of such his- 
torical events as the world’s first 
successful airplane flight of the 
Wright Brothers at Kitty Hawk, 
N. C., on Dec. 17, 1903; the first 
successful flight from Albany to 
New York on May 29, 1910 by 
Glenn H. Curtiss in his “Albany 
Flyer”; Eugene B. Ely’s flight to 
the U.S.S. Pennsylvania in a Curtiss 
plane on Jan. 18, 1911, the first 
shipboard landing and the fore- 
runner of the present aircraft car- 
rier; the Curtiss JN-4’s, or Jennys, 
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the planes in which practically the 
entire U.S. Air Service was trained 
in the first World War; the Curtiss 
Carrier Pigeon, first airplane de- 
signed exclusively for mail carrier 
service; and the flight of the Cur- 
tiss-Navy NC-4 in 1919, first plane 
to fly the Atlantic Ocean. 

The famed Curtiss P-40 fighter 
planes in action in World War II; 
the Flying Tigers, who flew to glory 
in Curtiss P-40’s against the Japs 
in China; the Curtiss C-46 Com- 
mando, largest twin-engined trans- 
port plane now in production, and 
other scenes are presented to ac- 
quaint new employees with the sig- 
nificant record and _ present-day 
achievement of the Curtiss-Wright 
Airplane Division. 


EMPLOYEES APPEAR IN FILM 


The film, featuring Curtiss- 
Wright Airplane Division employees 
and a cast of professional actors 
in the principal roles, centers 
around the typically-American and 
typically Curtiss-Wright Madison 
family, which gives it continuity 
throughout. Dad Sam Madison, son 
Jim and daughter Ann are all 
Curtiss-Wright employees “proud of 
the airplanes we build”. Cousin 
Marg, characterizing the trials and 
tribulations of workers during their 
first day on the job at Curtiss- 
Wright, lends most of the comedy 
touch to the picture, while Ann and 
Steve Brogan, her boy friend who 
wears the uniform of the Army Air 
Force, provide the love interest. 

Accompanied by the theme song 
of the Curtiss-Wright war produc- 
tion drive, “Back Up Our Battle- 
skies”, the picture unfolds as the 
Madisons tell their story of their 
Curtiss-Wright. Selected 
shots of plant operations are pre- 


jobs at 


sented, adding further interest for 
new employees. 


ComPANyY’s Po.ictes INTERPRETED 


Interestingly woven into the mo- 
tion picture is the interpretation of 
company policies and all rules and 
regulations with which new em- 
ployees should be familiarized. Dur- 
ing the course of the picture, the im- 
portance of the ride-sharing plan 
and the economical use of tires and 
gasoline, the plant hospital and first 
aid rooms, and safety are empha- 
sized. Careful workmanship (qual- 
ity and safe operation go hand in 





SCENES FROM “PRODUCTION SOLDIERS" above show (1) careful 
workmanship is an important precept at Curtiss-Wright; (2) Close inspec- 
tion is stressed on all work; (3) (below) plant safety is given emphasis 
(wearing goggles here) and (4) teamwork gets production results. 


hand, it 
out), is stressed, as are the use of 


is significantly pointed 
inter-departmental passes and clock 
cards, reasons for maintaining per- 
fect attendance records, purpose of 
overtime passes, the necessity of 
purchasing War Bonds, regulations 
concerning badges, rules on smok- 
ing, the plant protection set-up and 
its functions, personnel counsellors 
and the help they offer, and the 
various recreation programs. 

New employees are introduced by 
the film to the staff of the Curtiss- 
Wright Laboratory at 
work on important improvements in 


Research 


aircraft and materials, the altitude 
chamber and the wind tunnel where 
aeronautical tests are conducted. 


All of these features of the in- 
doctrination film are presented to 
the new through the 
dialogue of the Madisons and their 
Curtiss-Wright co-workers, and 
through the use of flashbacks which 
illustrate all the important points 


employees 


discussed by the characters. 

The picture closes with thrilling 
shots of the speedy, powerful Cur- 
tiss SB2C Navy Helldiver, and 
its counterpart for the Army Air 
Forces, the A-25 Helldiver —tak- 
ing off and landing, and diving 
through white clouds. It brings into 
focus the type of dependable air- 
craft produced by teamwork at the 
five Curtiss-Wright Airplane Divi- 
sion plants. 


ONE OF THE YEAR’S MOST USEFUL SOUND SLIDEFILMS: The Pull 
man Company’s latest sound slidefilm on safety for porters ‘‘Heavenly 
Express’’ opens an entirely new area of instruction among these thousands 
of service workers on America’s railroads. Production for Harry Guilbert, 
Safety Director of Pullman, was by Chicago Film Studios. 













































TWENTY LESSONS 









A Declaration of Principles and Implications Pertinent to 
American Education Based on the Navy T. raining Aids Program 


The first and probably the most significant implication is that after 
the war American education can look with confidence to its own ranks 
for personnel qualified to assume leadership in a sound post-war develop- 


ment of the audio-visual movement in the United States. 


9 Audio-visual instruction is one of the most tangible methods of educa- 
tion in existence. When the public is made aware of the instructional 
possibilities of this type of program, evidence indicates that the adminis- 
trators will receive enthusiastic support. 
3 Specialized direction and leadership must be provided for the successful 
* administration of an audio-visual program. Haphazard coordination 
and inept leadership result in inefficiency. This is no more to be tolerated 
in education than it would be in industry. Only through qualified cen- 
tralized administrative direction can an effective audio-visual program 
continuously meet the requirements of the post-war period. 
Wartime experiences have emphasized the need (a) to analyze curricu- 

" lar objectives in terms of specific behavior changes; (b) to select and 
use training materials specifically designed to meet those objectives; and 
(c) to produce and distribute training materials in terms of the uses to 
which they are to be put. These three principles are basic in any sound 
audio-visual program. 
5 Regardless of the quality of a given training aid, its utilization by the 
“ instructor is the essential determining factor in its effectiveness. Good 
utilization is effected only when instructors have a continuous part in the 
selection, utilization, and evaluation of the aids. 


6 Evaluation is an effective technique in the attainment of utilization. 
The quality of the training aids used by the instructors, their skill in 
employing them, and the behavior resulting from that use should be 
constantly appraised and evaluated. 
Pre-war educational research and experience in the audio-visual field 
have proven valid for the war period. Equally, wartime experience 
should certainly offer guidance to educators now and in the future. 


The results of the research conducted by the military services will 
probably be made available for widespread application to American edu- 
cation. These findings cannot be ignored. 

The Navy has insisted that training aids prove their value every step 

of the way from planning and production through utilization. Navy 
evaluation studies are being undertaken constantly to assure that the best 
possible training aids are developed and used effectively. The implication 
is that educators should make every teaching aid justify its use in terms of 
improved pupil behavior and that no materials or practices‘ have a right 
to exist merely because “they have always been there.” 

War experience has shown that training aids have many applications 

ranging from factual memory to the recognition of the outline of a 
plane when flashed on the screen for one-hundredth of one second. They 
can be used for inspirational purposes, for facilitating the development 
of skills, for orientation to new situations, and for presenting information 
on the working of machinery. In fact, their limitations seem to be 
restricted only by the imagination and competency of those using them. 
According to the findings and experience of the Armed Forces, there should 
be a tremendous expansion in the use of these aids in the schools of 
the world. 

l Room conditions and mechanical operations necessary to the use of 
the training aid must be handled so smoothly that they become rele- 
gated to unobtrusiveness. In the past, an undue amount of emphasis has 
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been placed upon the mechanics of training aids, particularly the operation 
of projectors and other equipment. Regardless of difficulties encountered 
in the solution of mechanical problems, educational personnel should not 
lose sight of the main objectives in using aids, that is, to improve instruc- 
tion. Actually solving mechanical problems is much simpler than having 
the aids used properly in terms of good instructional techniques. 
1 Navy sources of training aids are established so that wherever 
training takes place they are easily procured. One of the utilization 
officer’s duties is to make sure that training aids are available to each 
activity, from the smallest training unit to the largest battleship, in the 
right quantity and at the right time. 
12 Training aids can help effectively to equalize educational opportunity 
and overcome educational deficiencies. For example, certain films 
and transcriptions can be understood and assimilated as readily by the 
poor readers as well as by the good readers. 
13 The Navy early recognized a major problem resulting from the 
movement's close association with the theatrical motion picture field. 
Producers have commendably developed a type of entertainment designed 
to give audiences maximum enjoyment and provide an environment 
calculated to produce the utmost relaxation. Amusement—not education 
—is the goal. A passive audience reaction is the result. The direct 
antithesis is necessary when employing films for educational purposes— 
a dynamic audience reaction is the goal. The film must be used so as to 
inspire the student—to make him want to do something about what he has 
seen—to think, to feel, to learn, to know more about it, to discuss it, to 
write about it, to apply what he has learned from it. Theatrical techniques 
are inadequate for accomplishing these ends. An understanding and use 
of good instructional practices which are especially applicable to training 
aids is necessary. 

Experience indicates that administrators and teachers alike tend to 
confuse their thinking regarding these differences. As a result, gross 
errors in use occur. For example, several films of widely varying subject 
matter are used during the same period; films are used to fill up a period; 
or educational films are shown in the school auditorium before highly 
diverse groups with little or no regard for educational objectives. 

14. A tremendous teacher education job lies ahead in the field of training 
aids. Teacher training institutions must provide teachers and admin- 
istrators who are adequately trained in this field. Institutions of higher 
learning are making plans at present for the post-war training of audio- 
visual aid teachers. There are three phases on which increased emphasis 
should be placed: First, the pre-service training of classroom teachers in 
the effective use of training aids needs rethinking in the light of wartime 
training experiences. More widespread provisions must be made for the 
education of pre-service teachers in the effective selection, utilization, and 
evaluation of training aids. Second, teacher-training institutions also 
must furnish leadership for public school in-service training of teachers 
in this field. Third, the training of administrative specialists for directing 
audio-visual programs in public school systems and institutions of higher 
learning needs to be undertaken. 
15 Institutions of higher learning must make increasing use of training 
aids. A great variety of training aids suitable for college level are 
being made available. College and university instructors cannot be expected 
to explore the field without assistance from specially trained individuals. 
This means that each college or university faculty should include a 
specialist who can assist faculty members in the selection, utilization, and 


evaluation of training aids. (CONTINUED ON PAGE THIRTY-TWO) 
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The Editor of Business Screen calls this “the finest audience study I have ever seen.’’ 


a. 


Trainees see visual aids at Sperry’s Brooklyn shop school 


SPERRY TRAINS FOR PRECISION 


RECISION instruments cannot be 
we out by green help. Nor 

can the technicians who main- 
tain them keep them in good work- 
ing order without the proper train- 
ing. 

The Sperry Gyroscope Company 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., together with 
many others at the outbreak of the 
war, found itself faced with a short- 
age of skilled machine operators 
and bench hands. The Armed Serv- 
ices did not have enough trained 
technicians to service their instru- 
ments of war, including the world- 
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famed Sperry aircraft, marine and 
gunfire control mechanisms. That 
much is already known to the world 

. and the world also knows by 
now that the production front in the 
United States has met the crisis 
successfully. What is not known 
generally is the story behind the 
effort. 


39,629 TRAINED BY SPERRY 


In the past two years Sperry has 
trained 6500 learners and trainees, 


together with 33,129 technicians for 
the Armed Forces. A large percent- 
age of the credit for the success of 
the Sperry training programs can 
be attributed to the film industry. 
Sperry training directors have 
placed a good deal of stress on the 
use of films. Producers of all types 
of films have been called upon to 
aid in the prosecution of this vast 
training effort. Such names as the 
United States Office of Education, 
Jam Handy, Caravel, Audio and 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATION BY VICTOR 


Bray, stand out among the producers 
whose products are used successfully 
by Sperry. Many 
manufacturers can be proud of train- 


contemporary 


ing films used by Sperry, who in 
turn, have produced films of great 
value to sub-contractors and other 
manufacturers. 

Local distributors keep Sperry 
well up-to-date on new films. When 
a new release is sent to the com- 
pany, a committee representative of 
the subject covered by the film is 
called together to review it. If the 
film has permanent value, it is pur- 
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(CONTINUED FROM PREVIOUS PAGE) 


chased for the Sperry film library. 
If it has only occasional uses, it is 
rented when needed. 


Fitm SHOWN New EMPLOYEES 


The first film that a new Sperry 
employee sees is one which Sperry 
produced called You Are Sperry. 
the title, this film 
tells the new employee what will 


As indicated by 


be expected of him, what he can 
expect of the company, and what 
other employees are doing to make 
Sperry a major factor in this war. 
It also tells him about the history 
of the company, its policies, its 
products and physical layout. He 
is introduced, via the screen, to the 
top executives, who welcome him 
with short messages. 

If he is beginning as a learner 
in a factory occupation, he goes 
through an average of two to three 
weeks of intensive training, much 
of which is accomplished with films. 
Some of the more outstanding films 
used in this phase are The Microm- 


eter, The Steel Rule, Verniers. 
Fixed Gages, Behind the Shop 
Drawing, Turning Work of Two 


Diameters, and Milling, all products 
of the USOE. 
films by independent producers are 
The Use and Abuse o} Twist Drills 


Some _— successful 


by the Cleveland Twist Drill Co.: 
Chips by Warner-Swasey; How to 
Machine Aluminum by the Alumi- 


num Co. of America; and First 
Principles of Grinding by the Car- 
borundum Co. 


Pictures Ain Up-GRADING 
Periodically, men of supervisory 
and instructor calibre are chosen 
from among the employees to parti- 
cipate in supervisory training cours- 
es. This system has been responsi 
ble for the development of numbers 
of much-needed foremen and _ in- 
structors. Some films found useful 
here are How to Get Ready to In- 
struct; Tips for Teachers; How to 
Instruct; and Power of the Minute, 
all Jam Handy and other commer- 
cial productions. In the near future 
Sperry expects to add to this series 
a set of eight films now being pro- 
duced at the big Sperry plant at 
These 


request of 


Lake Success, Long Island. 
initiated at the 
Sperry and other large manufactur- 


films, 


ers, will deal with human relations 


and will be used as a means of 
teaching old and new foremen alike 
how to supervise an employee and 
maintain production thru good em- 
ployee relations. 

In the past, precision manufac- 
turers have found that rust is a 
common enemy of all metal parts. 
In order to combat this metal men- 
recently 


ace, Sperry produced in 


its own plants a slide film in tech- 
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: 


Sperry training films are kept in convenient, well designed metal storage 


cabinets such as the Neumade 


model 


shown above; they are readily 


accessible to training men and other Sperry executives who make fre- 
quent use of the company’s extensive film library. 


nicolor on how to prevent rust. This 
film has proven to be invaluable in 
helping to keep Sperry products, 
250 
multiple-piece sub-assemblies, com- 
pletely rust-free. 


many of which contain over 


Atso Train Orrice WORKERS 
The office force, always an im- 


portant part of any organization, 
comes in for its share of film-train- 
ing, too. USOE and pre-induction 


Knou 


{dvanced 


films such as Your Type- 
Short- 


cuts; Machine Transcription; have 


writer; Typing 
been used here with good results. 
\ security film called Safeguarding 
and Proper Handling of Classified 
Vaterial which was produced by the 
Signal Corps has assisted in the 
highly efficient handling of confi- 
dential material. 

In order to foster a better under- 
standing of Sperry products much 
film called Ro- 


mance of the Gyro. This picture 


use is made of a 


tells the story of the gyro as only a 


visual medium 


can. When it is 
over, even the most non-machine- 
minded secretary understands what 


makes Sperry products tick. 


Srrip Firms Atso FAVORED 
Strip films are favored by the 
instructors at the Sperry Service 


schools, where men of the Armed 


Forces are trained to keep Sperry 
instruments in good order under 
even the most trying battle condi- 
tions. This is because strip films 
can be stopped at any desired point 
in order to answer questions or put 
particular stress on any phase of 
the training. 

Another virtue of strip films is 
that they can be revised so easily. 
In this day of constantly-changing 


methods, this is more important 
than it seems at first glance. A 
movie film would be rendered 


worthless by any change in the 
structure of the product which 
might come through while the film 
is being made. A strip film can 
easily be revised to fit the change. 


How TRAINING Alps ORIGINATE 


Most of the visual media used by 
the Service Schools are produced by 
what Sperry calls the “using serv- 
ice,” i.e. the Army or Navy, depend- 
ing on the instrument. If a need 
arises for a film, the company pre- 
pares or helps to prepare the script 
and submits it to the using service, 
where it is reviewed. If the request 
is found justified, which is usually 
the case, the service either gives 
Sperry a contract for the produc- 
tion of the film, or else the service 
itself does the production. 








Most of the subjects filmed in this 
manner are done right in the Sperry 
school. The most recent films done 
this way are those on a computing 
Aircraft Gunsight, produced in co- 
operation with the Army Air Force. 
Others which have been outstanding 
are those on the A-5 Automatic 
Pilot, the Bombsight, and Gyro- 
Rotor propulsion. 

MeN See Eacu Picture Twice 

Moving picture films are also 
used at the Service schools. They 
are found particularly valuable for 
motivation at the beginning and for 
review at the close of the course. It 
is noteworthy that film is 
shown at least twice to each man. 


every 


He sees it immediately before com- 
ing into direct contact with the 
subject and at least once more after 


‘he has gone through the manual 


training phase. This idea of sup- 
plementing the regular oral and text 
method with films has been found 
useful in helping the instructor to 
get his lessons across. 

The Air Raid and Fire Preven- 
tion organizations at Sperry owe 
part of their efficiency to the fact 
that their training was materially 
assisted by the use of films. Most 
of these government 
produced and dealt with such sub- 
jects as First Aid; and How to 
Fight Fire Bombs. 

The morale films supplied by the 
Army and Navy have found much 
favor at Sperry. 


films were 


They are shown 
once a week to each shift. A con- 
servative estimate of the number of 
people who witness these weekly 
showings would be at least two 
thousand, all of whom go back to 
work with renewed vigor and a 


strengthened will-to-win. 


VaLuE DEEMED INESTIMABLE 


It would be impossible to esti- 
mate the total number of people 
who have witnessed film showings 
at Sperry. By the same token, it is 
impossible to estimate the value of 
films have 
made in aiding Sperry to train the 
men and 
such a 


the contribution which 
have done 
remarkable job on _ the 
production line and with 
Sperry instruments at the front. 
This much can 


women who 


Sperry 


be said: From 
here in, Sperry and films will go 
hand in hand in helping to win the 
final peace and in helping to build 
the free world of tomorrow. 


ae * * 


Eprror’s NOTE: This comprehen- 
sive report on Sperry training film 
procedure is one of a series of case 
histories on major U. S. war indus- 
tries. Another follows in our next 


Watch for it. 


issue. 
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ober TWO-DAY CONFERENCE on the 
use of 16mm. films in war and 
postwar service, conducted by the 
Allied Non-Theatrical Film Associa- 
tion in New York on April 28-29, 
marked a new high in the history of 
the organization, and in war-time 
trade meetings generally. The or- 
ganization now enrolls over 90 of 
the leading film sources, distribu- 
tors, equipment manufacturers, and 
service and publicity agencies. Each 
of these chief branches of the indus- 
try have an equal “say” in formu- 
lating and exe- 
cuting policies. 
Under the by- 
laws, industry, 
film sources and 
libraries are each 
represented on 
the Board of Di- 
rectors. The new 
board consists of 
Jones 
(Pres.), Samuel 
Goldstein ( Vice 
Préa;): BB. Be 


Horace 


**Jack’’ Carter 
(2nd Vice Pres.). 
Wm. F. Kruse 


(Sec’y ), Geo. H. Cole (Treas.) and 
Stanley C. Atkinson, Tom Brandon, 
Harry Kapit and Clem Williams, 
directors, with past-presidents Ber- 
tram Willoughby and William K. 
Hedwig, ex-officio. 

The first was taken up 
with officers’ reports and nomina- 


session 


tions, the second with a series of 
three papers: “Library Problems” 
(Russell C. Roshon), “Equipment 
and Accessory Routine” (Richard F. 
O'Neil), and “Postwar Problems” 
(Wm. F. Kruse). It was unani- 
mously decided that the latter ad- 
dress be published in full, serially, 
in forthcoming issues of the ANFA 
Bulletin. The third session was an 
open forum on “The 16mm. Indus- 
try in the War,” with a lively dis- 
cussion led by C .R. Reagan (OWI) 
and L. C. Larson (University of 
Indiana). 

The fourth session was strictly 
business, and was devoted chiefly to 
the discussion and adoption of reso- 


lutions. The heroism and devotion 


Industry 
Groups Meet 
in Active (2) 


Sessions 


of industry members in the armed 
forces, and the effective, win-the-war 
activities of the retiring officers of 
ANFA were lauded. The resolution 
on the armed forces stated that “we 
pledge our utmost effort in every 
field that their sacrifices shall bring 
forth a better world,” and a pledge 
to “these fighters (of) every possible 
preference upon their return to civil- 
ian life.” 
Discussion centered upon such 
That films be 
“truly and objectively described as 


resolutions as: (1) 


to contents, qual- 
ity and audience 
suitability, bear- 
ing due regard 
for the higher 
standards that 
must necessarily 
be applied in 
(the non-theatri- 
cal) field.” 

That im- 
proved services 
will ultimately be 
assured film con- 
sumers only when 
“competition is 
based on superior 
services, rather than on price cuts 
and other short concessions.” 

(3) That published catalog prices 
should represent 
without subterfuge. 

(4) That discounts should be ex- 
tended only to bona fide channels 
of distribution. 

(5) That all efforts to subject 
film rental 


actual charges, 


services to sales taxes 
be opposed, where such taxes do not 
apply to other services involving 
no change in ownership of the item 
taxed. 

(6) That adequate supplies of 
l6mm. raw stock be allocated to 
enable the industry to continue its 
war services, out of the portion set 
aside for civilian use, and that the 
film needs of all governmental 
agencies involved in the war effort 
be met from film stocks reserved 
for war purposes. 

(7) That educational institutions 
engaged in pre-induction. training 
and vocational education “receive 
preference ratings of AA-1 or AA-2. 


George E. Brannan—A Tribute 


* Word reached the industry dur- 
ing May of the death in action of 
George E. Brannan, formerly of the 
executive staff of Ideal Pictures Cor- 
poration, Chicago, who was mortally 
wounded in the Burma theatre of 
action while en route by plane to 
front line duty as an American field 
service ambulance driver. 

We knew George personally and 
of his efforts to join the armed 
forces which were denied for physi- 
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cal reasons. He prevailed, was ac- 
cepted for this heroic service and 
in the end gave his life for his 
country. It serves to reveal the na- 
ture of the enemy to learn that he 
was fatally wounded in an attack 
on an unarmed, unescorted mercy 
plane by three Jap Zeros. This brief 
word of tribute is spoken so that 
his many friends and associates in 
the industry may know of his sacri- 


fice. —0O. H.C. 





WAR FILM STORAGE 


PROPER HANDLING OF ESSENTIAL FILMS 





dare INDUSTRIES and vocational 
schools, latest adherents to the 
visual movement within 
recent years, have purchased thou- 
sands of prints of U. S. Office of 
Education motion pictures and film- 
strips. Altogether more than 30,000 
prints of these films have been sold, 


training 


for the most part to these sources. 

Five 16mm. sound motion pic- 
ture prints, averaging about 800 
feet each in length, comprise the 
average series on a single subject. 
Titles are available in the fields of 
Machine Shop Work, Aircraft Work, 
Shipbuilding Skills, Farm Work, 
Advanced Engineering, and other 
critical areas of war necessity (see 
pages 20-21) and altogether there 
are to be 500 separate titles avail- 
able. 


Proper Care Is NEEDED 


How are these films kept in your 
plant or school? In too many in- 
stances they are laid about on open 
tables, carelessly put into regular 
filing cabinets and too often dam- 
aged or lost among other articles in 
the school shop. Worth on the 
average of twenty dollars per title, 
such careless handling indicates eco- 
nomic waste and an actual loss to 
the training program. 

The moment of classroom use 
demands the presence of a perfect, 
undamaged and properly humidified 


print ready to give an acceptable 
screen presentation to the trainees. 
Let us take a leaf from the case 
histories of several industrial users 
and at least two great educational 
libraries for some pointers on 
proper care and handling of these 
war training subjects: 
ProvivE Proper FAciities 

The first prerequisite is to pro- 
vide well-designed storage cabinets. 
These are available to all war indus- 
tries and schools today under pres- 
ent priority limitations. One cabinet 
in use provides storage for 17 reels 
of either 800’, 1200’ or 1600’ size. 
Since a majority of the USOE sub- 
jects are mounted on 800’, this size 
is a minimum. The cabinet in ques- 
tion lists for $42.50, contains inter- 
changeable index card and holder 
for each reel. 

Another type of cabinet in use 
in training departments accommo- 
dates fifty of these larger size reels, 
either with or without storage cans, 
and also provides a utility drawer 
in which to store related filmstrips. 
These cabinets are all provided with 
double interlocking doors of heavy 
gauge steel, are complete with han- 
dles and key locks. The MM-55 
type cabinet described above lists at 
$120.00 complete. 

The minimum 


(CONTINUED ON THE 


requirements of 


NEXT PAGE) 


Typical war training film racks in use are these in the Michigan State 
Vocational film library at Lansing, Michigan where the use of war train- 
ing films has become a professional standard for the nation. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PREVIOUS PAGE! 
the training film library would also 
include an editing table or shelf on 
which a set of 16mm. rewinders and 
a good 16mm. splicer are mounted. 
The complete cost of such a layout 
need not exceed $50.00, including 
the necessary film cement and 
brushes with which to make occa 
sional repairs. 
OrHer Userut FACILITIES 
On such 


small film department may be out- 


a basis, the complete 


fitted for less than one hundred dol- 
lars; for concerns and schools hav- 
ing twenty or more titles in use, 
additional storage facilities may be 
figured. Savings resulting from the 
proper handling of prints plus the 
security of well-preserved films on 
hand when needed, makes such an 
investment well worth the consid 
eration of the film user. In saving 


training time through protection 
against losses through mislaid, dam- 
aged, dried out, dusty or dirty film, 
such facilities are a wartime essen- 
tial. 

Lack of humidity affects the cellu- 
lose base of films most adversely. 
When prints become dried out, they 
get brittle and break easily with the 
slightest strain in projection and 
All storage facilities 
should therefore be properly humid- 


handling. 


In this scene in the Bureau of Visual Instruction, Extension Division 
of the University of lowa is shown the excellent facilities provided for 
rewinding, checking and cleaning of films before returning them to the 
film vault. Only films in the best of condition are sent to schools and 
other users. The two girls at the right are editing new film. Clifford F. 
Rittenmeyer, Bureau technician, is operating the machine used for clean- 
ing films in rear of picture (Neumade ‘“‘Renovator’’). The Bureau uses 
the latest equipment for the care and maintenance of films. 


ified and even then the use of the Keeping film prints clean by oc- 


Renovator or of the Vaporate proc- casional wiping with film liquid and 


ess is recommended at intervals. by regular cleaning of the projector 


TRAINING 
FILMS 


KEEP THEM SAFE-CLEAN- READY FOR USE 


Nawmade 


PRODUCTS CORP. 
427 W. 42nd St. 
New York, N.Y. 


aperture will also save costs as well 
as insure better screen performance 
at each showing. But the best way 
to make sure that prints stay free 
of dust and dirt is to store them 
properly in dust-free cabinets which 
are properly humidified. 

These are the experiences of in- 
dustrial and educational libraries 
throughout the country; they will 
apply equally well to the smallest 
training film corner in the school 
or shop. Write this publication for 
the latest catalogs and other useful 
data on the film department, its 
organization and maintenance. 

U. S. Steel Audiences 

* United States Steel Corporation 
motion pictures in addition to many 
other war time uses, are helping sell 
war bonds a report discloses. 

These films, which depict the im- 
portant part steel is playing in help- 
ing win the war, have been seen by 
over three million persons so far this 
year. They 
many war bond rallies in addition 


have been shown at 


to being used extensively for train- 
ing purposes by war workers, stu- 
dents, training classes for Army 
ordnance inspectors and numerous 
other groups engaged in war-time 
programs. Since Pearl Harbor U. S. 
Steel films have been shown over 
11,000 times to more than 850,000. 
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TESTING NOW! 4 


For Peacetime I6 mm. Projectors 


For over two years, thousands of AMPRO 16 mm. sound projectors 
have undergone gruelling tests—from artic wastes to South Pacific 
jungles, on aircraft carriers, destroyers, submarines—under blazing 
sun and in subzero temperatures. Out of this cruel laboratory of 
war have come sturdy, practical 16 mm. projectors exceeding even 
prewar AMPRO efficiency. Today these ‘“‘war-tested” 

AMPRO machines are being 
made now exclusively for the 
United Nations armed forces. 
When peace comes—they will 
be available for bringing to 
industry a new sales and 
training aid. Write today for 
Ampro catalog of 8 mm. 
silent and 16 mm. silent 

and sound projectors. 
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* For reaching new heights in hos- 
pitality to service men, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. L. Venard of Peoria, IIli- 
nois, distributors of Victor Anima- 
tograph Corporation 16 mm. Equip- 
ment and producers of rural edu- 
have been awarded 


cation films, 


“the orchid” and a coast-to-coast 


radio salute as “good neighbors” by 


the national radio program—Break- 
fast at Sardi’s. 
The Venards live near Camp 


Peoria is the resort of 


Ellis and 





One of the industry’s pioneer pro 
ducers and distributors, C. L. Ven 
ard of Peoria, Ill., is decorated with 


the orchid they received on a na- 
tional broadcast program 

week 
end. So the Venards converted their 
“hotel” 
their 


thousands of soldiers every 
and every 
Last 


Christmas week-end they served 57 


home into a free 


service man as guest. 


extra meals. Moreover, the Venards 
recognize that the finest gift these 
boys can send their families is a 
picture and every one of the soldier- 
guests is photographed by Mr. Ven- 
ard, himself a World 
War I. Mrs. Venard then sends the 
print to the boy’s mother, along 


veteran of 


with a personal letter telling about 
his visit and her boy’s health and 
well-being. 

This hospitable couple sets no 
their 
the boys come again and again and 


limit on welcome—many of 


those who have left the camp are 
still corresponding from all over the 
world. 


H. R. Lissack Directs 
Britannica Distribution 


* H. R. Lissack, educational editor 
July, 


1941, has been appointed director 


of Britannica Junior since 
Encyclopedia 
Films (for- 
merly Erpi Classroom Films), E. H. 
Powell, president, has announced. 


of distribution for 


Britannica Classroom 


Mr. Lissack’s training and his 
broad and practical experience in 
the field of education should be a 
valuable asset in presenting a pro- 
gram of visual education to the edu- 
cational institutions of the country. 

Mr. Lissack carried out a number 
of research projects and he has han- 
dled much of the revision of Britan- 


nica Junior under the general super- 
vision of Mr. Walter Yust, Editor 
of Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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PERSONALITIES 
IN THE NEWS 


: 2 2 


(Right) Mr. Chester A. Lindstrom, the 
new chief of the Motion Picture Service, 
A pop- 
ular figure and outstanding leader 
appointment 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


field, his 
commended by the 


the visual 
entire 


* Appointment of Chester A. Lind- 
strom as chief of its Motion Picture 
Service is announced by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Mr. Lind- 
strom, who has been associate chief 
of the Service, succeeds Raymond 
Evans, who retired recently. 

The Motion Picture Service, a 
part of the Department’s Office of 
Information, produces and distri- 
butes motion pictures based upon 


industry. 


in 


is 


the results of agricultural research 
and the wartime agricultural pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Lindstrom, a native of Man- 
chester, N. H., has been in motion 
picture work in the Department for 
more than 30 years. He began his 
motion picture career in connection 
with a travelogue made by Burton 
Holmes in the Philippines in 1912. 
He entered the service of the De- 
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LIKE many other producers, we have 
been over our heads the past two 
years in war work . 
films for the Armed Forces, United States 
Office of Education and essential indus- 
try. In spite of this high pressure, we 
have held to a basic working principle 
of twenty years standing—not how many 
PHOTOGRAPHY that 
tells a dramatic story . 
that has established a standard in the 
. . SPECIAL EFFECTS that 
enliven and point up the basic idea. We 
are continuing, also, our development 
work in such specialized fields as THREE- 
DIMENSIONAL picturization. 


LOUCHS*NORLING STUDIOS 
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making training 


.. ANIMATION 


NEW YORK CITY 


















partment in 1913, serving succes- 
sively in the Forest Service, where 
he assisted in the introduction of 
motion pictures to aid in forestry 
education, the Office of Exhibits, 
and the Office of Motion Pictures. 
The new chief of the Motion Picture 
Service has been active in the field 
of visual education. He was one of 
four Department representatives 
sent to organize and conduct agri- 
cultural exhibitions in 
with educational projects in Army 
camps in France after the armistice 
of the last war. In 1934 he was 
appointed delegate on the part of 
the United States to the Interna- 
tional Congress of Educational and 
Instructional 
Rome. 


connection 


Cinematography — in 
During the same year, he 
made a survey of educational mo- 
tion picture work in various Euro- 
pean countries and negotiated ex- 
change with 
European governments. 


agreements several 

Long a member of the Depart- 
ment of Visual Instruction of the 
National Education 
has held various committee posts 


Association, he 


in that organization, and was one 
of a committee of three to revise 
its constitution and by-laws in 1939. 
He has contributed liberally to 
publications in the visual aids field, 
and has written, directed, and pro- 
duced some fifty motion pictures in 
addition to supervising scores of 
others. 


Roshon Organization Expands 

* In line with its policy of expansion 
and improvement of service to its 
clients, The Russell C. Roshon Or- 
ganization, World’s largest 16 mm 
sound motion picture distributors, 
has moved its executive offices to 
Suite 2200, RKO Building, Radio 
City, New York (20), where, in 
large and commodious quarters all 
executive departments have been 
consolidated. 

The New York Exchange has also 
been moved to the same floor as the 
executive offices and the Pittsburgh 
office has increased its space and 
facilities for serving 16 mm motion 
picture users in Western Pennsy]l- 
vania, Ohio and West Virginia. 

The Charlotte, North Carolina 
office, recently opened, is now oper- 
ating full force in its quarters in 
the Liberty Life Building. 


Joins Business Films 

* Rosert B. Hunt, former War- 
ners and Universal writer, and more 
recently with the Signal Corps and 
OWI, has joined Business Films, 
owned by Marshall L. Faber, in 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Hunt will 
write educational and commercial 
films, as well as training films for 


the armed services. 
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ing work. 


GLENN GRIFFIN, 
Safety Engineer for the Na- 
tional Safety Council was 
technical advisor in the pre- 
paration and production of 

“For Safety's Sake”. 

















A COMPLETE NEW SOUND MOTION 
SAFE HANDLING OF PORTABLE POWER TOOLS 


Every war plant and training school should own a print of this comprehensive new two-reel sound 
motion picture covering all phases of safe operation of portable hand tools. Produced in dramatic, 
hard-hitting action with full professional cast and the finest in technical supervision, production 
technique and authentic safety counsel by Sarra, Inc. in cooperation with the National Safety Council. 


Here Are Some Key Sequences From This Fast Moving Instructional Film: 


SAWS—Necessity of guards. Prevention of “forcing” 
into work. Cautions in handling of saw blade. Explana- 
tion of trigger-type switch. Importance of firmly clamp- 


GRINDERS — Importance of firm gripping of tool. 
Necessity of keeping wheel away from body. Proper 
type of grinder wheel for each job. Correct manner of 
mounting grinder wheel. Hazards of cracked wheels. 


PLUS THE “TEN COMMANDMENTS OF SAFETY” IN USE OF PORTABLE TOOLS! 


PRODUCED WITH THE COOPERATION 
OF THE NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


Meeting industry’s 
demand for a quali- 
fied safety instruction 
course in a vital sub- 
ject, this quality pro- 
duction is available in 
either 16mm or 35mm 
sound-on-film prints. 
It is designed to hold 
employee interest 
from first to last. 


Available in 1 16mm or 35mm Sound-on-Film Prints. 
; _ produced by 


PICTURE ON 


DRILLS—Importance of wearing goggles. Use of pro- 
tective sleeve on bit. “ 
Importance of firm clamping of work. 


ALL TOOLS—Safeguarding of eyes and body. Necessity 
of grounding tool, with clamps and with 3-wire cord. 
Proper handling of electrical tools. Care of electric 
cords. Proper methods of carrying tools. Repair of tools 
by proper departments. 


Whipping” and its prevention. 





at only 


$52.50 


for the complete 16mm 
sound film 





To: Sarra, Inc. 
16 E. Ontario St. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 





Send us 













Company: 
Person Ordering: 


Address:___ 
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HERE IS OUR ORDER: 












































[] Check enclosed 
[] Bill company 











prints of ‘For Safety’s Sake:” 
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. . . With a permanent and growing 
staff, complete facilities and the ex- 
perience of years in the production of 
films that do their jobs well—these 
are AUDIO assets which answer the 
eall of INDUSTRY and GOVERN- 
MENT for services urgently needed in 
those all-important tasks of training 


on every front. 


AUDIO PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


630 Ninth Avenue © New York City 
Film Center Building 





They GIVE their lives — You LEND your money 
BACK THE ATTACK: BUY WAR BONDS TODAY! 








WANTED 


Old established, centrally located producer of industrial mo- 
tion pictures and slide films is seeking an experienced pro- 
duction manager—preferably one with directorial ambitions. 
Do not apply unless you have actually worked on produc- 
tions—breaking down scripts for shooting—planning sched- 
ules—and supervising the many details which are essentially 
a part of every film production. 

If you are not doing exactly this type of work at present 
but if your background is such that you think you can qualify, 
we want to hear from you. 


You can write in full confidence with the assurance that only 
the firm’s principals will read your letter. 


Give all details that you think would be of interest to us. 


Box 23 


Business Screen, 157 E. Erie, Chicago 11 




























TWENTY LESSONS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY-FOUR) 


1 In the future, schools must provide rooms in which students may 
use films and other training aids as a part of their study program, 
just as they now use the school library and laboratory. There is ample 
Navy experience to show that students as individuals and in small groups 
voluntarily use training aids to review what they have learned and to 
clarify what they have not learned well. 
17 Training aids as instructional tools find their optimum value in the 
classroom. There is great need for classroom sound motion picture 
projectors and playback machines that are at once inexpensive, light 
weight, and simple to operate. With the intensive and extensive use of 
educational sound motion pictures, the time may not be far distant when 
such equipment will be as much a part of every classroom as the teacher’s 
desk or the blackboard. 
18 Naval experience clearly indicates the need for a very close liaison 
between production and utilization, between the producing com- 
panies and the educators. It is only through their close cooperation that 
training aids that really work can ever be developed and used extensively. 
1 Extensive research dealing with the observing and listening processes 
of learning must be undertaken. Much needs to be known concerning 
the physical and psychological factors involved. The studies should be 
as extensive and intensive as have been the studies dealing with reading. 
20) Motion pictures tend to monopolize a training aids program. While 
they are perhaps the most important single aid, no successful training 
aids program can be built upon their use alone. The other aids, including 
filmstrips, models, posters, pictures, recordings, and the radio are impor- 
tant. For some situations they are better than motion pictures. 
Lieutenant Commander Francis W. Noel, USNR., Officer-in-Charge 
Utilization and Evaluation Section 
Training Aids Division 
Training Activity—Bureau of Naval Personnel 
A BusINEss SCREEN digest from an article by Lieut. Commander Noel in 
the April ScHooL EXECUTIVE, considered by us so pertinent to the visual 


movement that it constitutes a good part of a fundamental plan for future 
development. 


Castle Films Offers Army 
and Navy Training Subjects W ’ 
* In addition to the many new ANTED! 
subjects in the U. 5. Office of Edu- A Di 

irector of 


cation training film program which 
are being distributed by Castle Visual Edueation 
Department 








Films, over one hundred U. S. 
Army and Navy training films and 
filmstrips are now listed by Castle 





for sale to war plants, schools, and 
other institutions. 

The Army and Navy subjects 
deal with a great variety of inter- 
esting studies, ranging from aero- 
dynamics to vacuum tubes . . . from 
navigation to photography. 

A catalog has been published by 
Castle which lists and describes all 
U. S. Army and Navy motion pic- 
tures and filmstrips, in addition to 
the new catalog recently announced 
which lists and describes all U. S. 
Office of Education training films 
and filmstrips now available. 

Write to the nearest Castle office, 
at 30 Rockefeller Center, New York 
City; in the Field Building, Chicago, 
or in the Russ Building, San Fran- 
cisco, for your copy of these com- 
plete training film catalogs. 


Business Screen Magazine 


Chicago Manufacturer of audio-vis- 
ual equipment is desirous of ob- 
taining immediately an experienced 
Educational Sales Director. Should 
have sales experience in contacting 
schools and educators. 


Should be conversant with national 
education set-up, enabling him to 
formulate, direct and supervise a 
national sales organization of edu- 
cational dealers. If interested, state 
qualifications such as education, age, 
experience, present capacity, and 
salary desired. Will contact you for 
appointment. 


Reply to: Box 20 
BUSINESS SCREEN 
157 E. Erie St. Chicago 11, Ill. 
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your Civilian Miniature 


jm production of cameras for 
you stopped short, Kodak 35 
—owned by numbers of America’s 
miniature camera enthusiasts—won 
a preferred rating. Production of the 
35 “in uniform” sped ahead, on 
Government order. 

The reason being that the Army 
... Navy... Air Forces... and 
Marines... needed a camera which 
does precisely what you, in civilian 
life, want your camera to do. 

From trim black and silver finish 
into non-reflecting black and olive 
drab—that was the only change in 
the 35. 






1944 





Kodak 35, making pictures in 
either black-and-white or Koda- 
chrome, offers more “picture ca- 
pacity” than the average person 
usually needs. Yet it’s simple to 
operate—not too much of a hand- 
ful for a man who’s excited ... 
under fire. And it is dependable— 
can take some banging around, and 
still get the pictures. 


Kodak 35 is the heart of the Pho- 
tographic Field Kit designed and 
made by Kodak for the U.S. Signal 
Corps, which is responsible for 
Army photography in ground oper- 


" is with the Army... Navy... 
Air Forces... Marines... 









ations. A complete photographic 
laboratory in a “suitcase.” 

If you are not one of those who 
own this smart little Miniature, you 
can look forward to that as an “after 
the war” experience. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





REMEMBER LIEUTENANT ALEXANDER 
R. NININGER, JR... . first man awarded the 


»— how on 


Congressional Medal in this war 
Bataan, he was three times wounded—but fought 
his way into the enemy positions again and 
again, wiping out whole groups single-handed? 

how after the battle they found him dead... 
surrounded by dead Japs? A stern example for 


the rest of us. BUY MORE WAR BONDS. 


Serving human progress through photography 


in Uniform 





Official photograph, 
U. 3. Signal Corps. 














“From the Ground Up’’ shows war 
workers’ living problems 


* It isn’t often that a group of archi- 
tects and builders get the opportu- 
nity to build a whole city From The 
Ground Up—houses, stores, schools, 
business buildings, fire stations, 
everything. Nor is it often that a 
film producer gets the opportunity 
to record such a dramatic enterprise. 
But that’s what happened shortly 
after Pearl Harbor when the West 
was faced with a staggering housing 
problem. 

Housing conditions for war work- 
ers at Vallejo, California, were ap- 
palling. Families were forced to 
live in miserable trailer camps, ot 
worse, in tumble-down shacks of the 
squatter variety in the midst of ooz- 
ing mud. Sanitary conditions were 
practically Comfort 
was unknown except for the few 


non-existent. 


hours that could be spent in already 
overcrowded parks. 

That was the picture when a new 
city was planned and the site select- 
ed several miles beyond Vallejo. 
Six hundred acres of bare pasture 
land was turned over to the archi- 
tects and builders. On this six hun- 
dred acres was to be developed a 
community of three thousand homes 
to house eleven thousand people. 
Here was an opportunity to experi- 
ment in community design and 
building methods that would be in- 
valuable in planning the post war 
housing that is certain to come with 
The foresighted architects 
and builders recognized an oOppor- 


peace. 


tunity and grasped it before it was 
too late. They called for a motion 
picture production that would record 
the problems as they were and show 
how each was met. 

From The Ground Up, one of 
Photo & Sound’s latest 16 mm. Koda- 
chrome produc tions, is the result of 
nearly two years of shooting. First, 
the cramped and miserable living 
conditions of the wal workers were 
recorded. Then the ‘land, empty as 
far as the eye could see, and the 
first bulldozer moving in. The streets 
that followed, and their design for 
safety. The utility lines. The foun- 








ON THE PRODUCTION LINE! 


New Industrial-Educational Films Recently Released 








dations of the city itself, and the 
houses that rose from those founda- 
tions. The landscaping for beauty. 
The color for variety. The modern 
schools of functional design that 
would put to shame the more osten- 
tatious school buildings in almost 
any older community. The fire sta- 
tions within easy access of any part 
of the community. All these _re- 
quirements of a city were antici 
pated and planned for. No haphaz- 
ard development was allowed. And 
all these things the film records 
truthfully and dramatically to be- 
come, like its subject, a powerful 
experiment pointing the way to the 
housing of tomorrow. 


Atlas Produces New Dental 
Subject “Student Flyer" 

* Hoping to arouse interest in the 
nation-wide High School Victory 
Corps Physical Fitness Dental Pro- 
gram, the American Dental Associa- 
tion’s public relations committee and 
Bureau of Public Relations have 
cooperated with the Victory Corps 
Dental Committee of the Council on 
Dental Health to present The Stu- 
dent Flyer, in 16 mm. black-and- 
white, with sound. 

The production tells of a high 
school boy aviation enthusiast who 
fails in his flight training and, upon 
advice of the kindly instructor, goes 
for a thorough physical checkup. 








Now Ready For You! 
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FOUR PRACTICAL 
DISTRIBUTION METHODS 


For the Showing of 


INDUSTRIAL FILMS 


Send for our Brochure which outlines in detail 
the many advantages of our distribution serv- 
ices for 16 mm. Sound Film which offer you 
selected audience groupings at low cost. 


We Are Official Distributors of 


WAR DEPT. and NAVY INCENTIVE FILMS 


for INDUSTRIAL PLANTS in these states: 


NEW YORK MAINE CONNECTICUT 

VERMONT VIRGINIA WEST VIRGINIA 

GEORGIA ALABAMA NORTH CAROLINA 

LOUISIANA KENTUCKY SOUTH CAROLINA 
MISSISSIPPI 
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25 West 45th Street 


19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. @ 








Distributors of 16 mm. Sound FEATURES and SHORTS 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


4247 Piedmont Ave., Oakland | 1, Calif. 


New York 19, N. Y. 














Discovering below-par visual. acuity, 
the physician advises a dental exam- 
ination, and during the scenes in the 
dental office a skillful oral hygiene 
message is presented. Infection 
checked and vision restored to nor- 
mal, the youngster passes his CAA 
examination with flying colors. 

Approved by a number of leading 
dentists, physicians and educators, 
the production is full of action and 
human interest, and is educational 
from an aeronautical as well as a 
dental standpoint. Production was 
made possible by a grant from the 
educational department of the Weco 
Products Co. 


Named Production Manager 


* Walter Klinger, business man- 
ager of Metro - Goldwyn - Mayer's 
Short Subject Department for the 
past ten years, has resigned to join 
The Princeton Film Center. Klinger 
assumes Production Manager’s du- 
ties in new affiliation. 


Auto-Lite Holds Premiere 


* Before a specially-invited audi- 
ence of 652 Southern California 
distributors, wholesalers and deal- 
ers in Auto-Lite products, The 
Electric Auto-Lite Company this 
week held a world premiere of its 
new Technicolor film, The Right 
Spark Plug in the Right Place. 

The film, which features a unique 
animated character, “Johnny Plug- 
Chek,” was presented at the Walt 
Disney Studios in Burbank, Cali- 
fornia. 


Purposes oF New Fi_M 


According to Frank Nealon, who 
conceived the idea for the pic- 
ture and supervised its production, 
the film is designed to provide 
comprehensive and graphic instruc- 
tion in the installation, care and 
maintenance of spark plugs, and 
will be made available to the Armed 
Forces prior to its regular trade 
release. 

Although the picture is sponsored 
by The Electric Auto-Lite Company, 
the manufacturer's advertising is 
negligible. “Our purpose in pro- 
ducing and distributing this film is 
wholly instructive and educational,” 
stated Nealon, “because anything 
that helps the user get greater serv- 
ice, greater mileage and decreased 
gas consumption through improved 
spark plug efficiency aids the war.” 


REPRESENTATIVES AT PREMIERE 


In attendance at the premiere of 
the film were a number of Auto-Lite 
executives from Toledo, including 
Nealon, J. A. Shank, manager of 
the parts and service division, and 
H. D. Bissell, advertising manager; 
Barry Cool, manager of The Elec- 
tric Equipment Company. 
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RCA Produces Subject on 
Music in War Industry 


* The first film to portray the uses 
and accomplishments of industrial 
music, has been produced for the 
Radio Corporation of America, by 
William J. Ganz. Appropriately 
titled Manpower, Music and Morale, 
the movie pictures the important 
part which scientifically pro- 
grammed music has come to play in 
war plants throughout the country. 
Filmed in the Botany Worsted Mills, 
Passaic, N. J., where an RCA plant 
broadcasting system is in operation, 
the one-reeler centers its attention on 
groups of workers in various de- 
partments where there are varying 
noise levels to portray the beneficial 
effects of music, particularly in re- 
petitive types of work. In _ these 
scenes, the film catches the rhythm 
of workers whistling, humming and 
singing at their jobs. 

The film also gives a clear picture 
internal 
broadcasting system in an industrial 


of the many uses of an 


plant. Through instantaneous relay- 
ing of messages, the film shows how 
emergencies are handled, truck traf- 
fic is controlled, stoppages are avert- 
ed, and industrial accidents are min- 
imized. Other uses depicted include 
the broadcasting of important news 
reports and management announce- 


ments, paging, employee announce- 
ments, and lunchtime entertainment. 

16-mm. prints of Manpower, Mu- 
sic, and Morale, which was prepared 
by William J. Ganz Company, New 
York, will be available to interested 
industrial organizations through the 
Sound Picture Division of RCA Vic- 
tor, Camden, N. J. The film’s run- 
ning time is 18 minutes. 


Zurich's Safety Slidefilms 


* For some time the Industrial Wel- 
fare Department of the Zurich Insur- 
ance Companies has been releasing 
a monthly sound slidefilm on a 
health subject and normally running 
about 16 minutes, as part of its 
safety zone health education pro- 
gram. 

Departing from the usual theme, 
however, To Live Longer, a current 
release, is devoted entirely to public 
health activities, describing some of 
the functions of federal, state and 
municipal health departments, and 
informing the public how to cooper- 
ate with medical and dental science 
through yublic health agencies to 
live longer and better lives. 


Use of prints is made possible 
through addressing the Industrial 
Welfare Department, Zurich Insur- 
ance Company, 135 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago. 





OFFICE WORKERS ALSO SEE OFFICIAL WAR FILMS 


In Canada and the United States, 
official war film reports of the armed services and government agencies 
is maintained, office workers as well as industrial help, are seeing this 


front-line film. 


* Pictures produced by our armed 
services as well as the official pro- 
ductions of the National Film Board 
are regularly shown to Canadian 
office personnel as well as to work- 
ers in the shops through the facili- 
ties of Canada’s extensive industrial 





where extensive distribution of the 


(National Film Board photo). 


film circuits operated by the Board. 
Through this medium, all work- 
ers are reminded that the production 
line, office or shop, 
stands just behind the fighting line. 
Making sure that the home front 
delivers is their war assignment. 


whether in 


‘ou Pictures, 1947 








Trade papers and advertising columns have In our share of the war training program 


told you industrial motion pictures, under we have contributed much to this ad- 
the sharp whip of war effort production, vance and have learned much. For a 
have made great advances. Technical im- pre-view of motion picture production 


provements plus broad dévelopment in 


ability, write for a screening of our newest 
overall planning of pictures that do a job. 


films. They'll open your eyes — and ears! 





Ray-Bell Films, Inc. 


2269 Ford Parkway 


« 


St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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FORMICA FILM 


® The Formica Story, a 45-minute 
sound film in color, chronicles the 
history of the laminated plastics 
industry. Produced for The Formica 
Insulation Company, Cincinnati, 
pioneer manufacturers of laminated 
plastics and internationally known 
in the industry, the film required 
over six months to produce. The 
film tells in colorful, interestingly 
informative detail how laminates are 
made and used and what useful qual- 
ities they possess to adapt them to 
future applications. 

D. J. O’Conor, co-founder and 
president of The Formica Company, 
describes the film as “conceived and 
intended as Formica’s contribution 
to the laminated plastics industry's 
program to obtain a fuller aware- 
ness of the serv ice offered by one 
of man’s most ingenious materials.” 

Preceding the visualized postwar 
new applications of laminated plas- 
tics, the film presents the factual 
background of the industry and the 
product’s history. This turns back 
to research in chemical laboratories 
nearly a half-century ago, the late 
Dr. Leo H. Baekeland’s distinction 
of presenting to the world the first 
thermo-setting molding plastics in 
1907 and subsequent developments. 
Then follows a rapidly moving story 
in picture and narrative describing 
how Formica is made. 

Scenes depicting the resistance of 
this plastic material—Formica—to 
various difficult conditions — heat, 
cold, moisture, high frequency cur- 
rents, corrosion, stress and strain 
are shown graphically with an in- 
terest-compelling attention. Movie 
shots of test apparatus used in test- 
ing the properties of the material 
whet the interest of the engineer 
prone to a “show me” attitude. 

Facts about Formica—a vital ma- 
terial for aviation, electronics, indus- 
trial equipment and architecture 
are illustrated with adequate preci- 
sion for the technician and _ suffi- 
cient “romance” to maintain interest 
of the layman. 

Highly technical skills of film 
photography were utilized in mak- 
ing the picture. In one scene the 
camera action was slowed 400 times 
normal gait to show how seven 
inches of impregnated material com- 
press into a four-inch sheet of lam- 
inated plastic under pressures as 
high as 3000 pounds per square inch 
and temperatures frequently as high 
as 350 degrees Fahrenheit. 

By quick kaleidoscopic views cov- 
ering the aviation, automotive, radio 
broadcasting, industrial power, X- 
ray and construction fields, The 
Formica Story summarizes that “the 


36 


DEVRY HOST TO BRITISH WAR FILM EXECUTIVES 





When Mr. J. L. Beddington, C.B.E., Director of the Film Division of the 
British Ministry of Information, visited Chicago recently he was feted at 
two luncheons given by members of the visual industry. At one affair, 
E. B. DeVry, Secretary-Treasurer of the DeVry Corporation, was the host. 
In the picture above, taken at Chicago’s Variety Club headquarters in the 
Blackstone Hotel, are (left to right) Thomas Hodge, Film Officer of the 
British Information Services, Chicago; Thomas Baird, director of U. S. 
distribution for the British Information Services; E. B. DeVry, host for 
the occasion; Mr. Beddington, guest of honor; and Dr. E. I. Deer, western 
representative of the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of Amer- 
ica. The gathering was attended by representatives of the theatrical 
industry; see elsewhere in this issue for a report of the visual industry's 
luncheon. 


ANIMATION 


Consult Springer Pictures 
whether you require a few feet 
or an entire reel of animation. 
Primarily producers of com- 
plete industrial and educa- 
tional films, Springer Pictures, 
Inc., nevertheless, does con- 
siderable animation for other 
producers. 









SPRINGER PICTURES, INC. 


FISHER BUILDING 35 WEST \45th STREET 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN NEW YORK, N.Y. 


MOTION PICTURES - ANIMATION - SLIDE FILMS 


Booklet describing our facilities mailed on request. 


last chapter can’t be written—prob- 
ably never will be written—in the 
story of Formica”. 

The film, because of current ra- 
tioning of prints, is available now 
for meetings of engineers, execu- 
tives, employee organizations and 
educational institutions. Later, it is 
planned to provide wider outlets for 
the picture. 

The filmed story directed by 
Charles De Laska, written by Ralph 
Schoolman and narrated by Edward 
Herlihy and Stanford Lewis was 
produced for Formica by Films of 


Industry, New York. 


X-Ray Photography Aids 
Ordnance Production 


* Photography is assuming an in- 
creasingly important role in the pro- 
duction of explosives by the Ord- 
nance Department, Army Service 
Forces. 

Until recently, for example, it 
was impossible to obtain X-ray pho- 
tographs of big 155-mm. high ex- 
plosive shells. The steel casing of 
each shell varies from one to three 
inches and contains a solid mass of 
TNT which varies in thickness from 
two to five inches. 

A unique million-volt X-ray ma- 
chine was designed to meet this 
unusual problem. Today it is pos- 
sible for a number of shells on a 
revolving belt or line to be X-ray 
photographed at the same time. The 
slightest crack in the shell or the 
smallest cavity in the load is in- 
stantly detected. These defects, if 
undiscovered, might destroy both 
the gun and crew. 

The old hand-method of examin- 
ing sample high explosive shells was 
slow and difficult. Ordnance officers 
estimate that the new X-ray machine 
will permit the examination of from 
three to five thousand shells a day 
and will pay for itself in a year in 
the saving of labor and material. 

The camera is also used to regis- 
ter such vital data as the size, in- 
tensity and location of powder flash- 
es, or the progressive ignition of 
explosive charges. Ordnance tech- 
nicians use such information to im- 
prove artillery projectiles, propel- 
lants, flares, rockets, and photoflash 
bombs. 

During shell tests, the camera re- 
cords fragmentation bursts which 
indicate the effectiveness of the pro- 
jectile. 

Ordnance chemists investigating 
powder structures require spectro- 
graphic and microphotographic film 
records. They photograph the color 
of signal rockets, flame temperatures, 
sizes of particles, and the varying 
hues assumed by powder under all 
conditions encountered on the bat- 
tlefronts. 
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% Training films and film bulle- 
tins produced and distributed by 
the War Department are now being 
shown approximately 200,000 times 
a month in the United States to 
audiences estimated at 
23,000,000, according to a recent 
survey made by the Army Pictorial 
Service, Office of the Chief Signal 
Officer. These figures do not in- 
clude overseas showings, which are 
estimated at approximately 100,000 
per month. 


Army Training Film Notes 1 11 
| By 


soldier 


Domestic distribution of training 
films and allied visual aids is ac- 
complished through a system of 260 
field libraries, operated by the Sig- 
nal Corps at all major camps, posts 
and the nine Service 
Commands and the Military District 
of Washington. 


stations in 


Under a decentralized system, the 
field libraries are supervised and 
supplied with films and equipment 
by a Central Library at the Service 
Command headquarters, which in 
turn draws films and equipment 
from the Library Distribution Divi- 
sion, Signal Corps Photographic 
Center, at Astoria, Long Island, and 
the Holabird, Maryland, Signal 
Depot. 


Each film in the field libraries 


is periodically checked against the 
supply of prints and, on the basis 
of findings, unused prints are re- 
called and _ redistributed within 
Service Commands and to overseas 
theaters. 

The Signal Corps Photographic 
Center at Astoria is making scores 
upon scores of training films for 
every branch of the Army Ground 
Forces and Army Service Forces. 
Similar films for the Army Air 
Forces are made at the Training 
Film Production Laboratory at 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 

Among the basic training films 
that every soldier sees are those ex- 
pounding the Articles of War, mili- 
tary courtesy and customs of the 
service, first aid, sex hygiene, and 
the safeguarding of military infor- 
mation. There fundamental 
films also showing the proper for- 
mations of military drill and clean- 
ing and care of the rifle. Beyond 
these, the Signal Corps has pro- 
duced hundreds of specialized films 
devoted specifically to the instruc- 
tion of troops in a particular arm 
or service. 

Increased interest on the part of 
officer personnel is a notable trend 
in the Army’s widespread use of the 
visual medium. 


are 





WE BUY 


EQUIPME 








Equipment Today. 


1115! 


SOUND SLIDEFILM 


Illustravox, Operado, RCA, Sound 
Projects, Picturephone, Webster 
Also Screens and Slidefilm Projectors 


Dispose of Your Present Equipment 
and Buy Modern When Peace Comes. 


Send us Full Details of Your Available 


0. J. MCCLURE TALKING PICTURES 


WASHINGTON BLVD.—CHICAGO—CANa! 4914 


Briefs About 
Visual Matters: 


* The New York State 
War Council has taken 
over the administration 
of the Film Division in 
that state. The Film Di- 
vision was formerly a 
part of the State Office 
of War Training. Its 
film library, which is 
one of the largest of 
its kind, contains more 
than 1,800 prints of 
250 different titles. 

* Enrollments in sum- 


NT 


mer sessions on visual 
aids are holding up 
well, despite war em- 
ployment conditions. 
Increased interest on 
the part of educational 
people as a result of 
the war is credited. 


* Safety education re- 





mains one of the big 





16MM & 35MM 


service. 


motion picture projection 
Arrange club, 
school, church showings, supply equipment and operators. 


areas for visual educa- 
tion methods. Latest 
contribution to this 








Full responsibility, one-time or long runs in New York, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut. Continuous projection and 
sound-slide film service. Have largest local list of the- 
atrical outlets for top quality industrial films. 


KING COLE'S SOUND SERVICE, Inc. 


203 E. 26th ST.. NEW YORK CITY LEx. 2-678! 
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cause is For Safety's 
Sake, new 16 
sound motion 
on safe 


mm. 
picture 
of hand 
tools just produced by 
Sarra, Inc., Chicago. 


use 


Lighted Pictures Help 
Mechanical Drawing 
Teachers Carry the Overload 





Lighted Pictures Can Make Your 
Work Easier and Accelerate the 
Learning Process for the Class 


In these days of heavier teaching schedules and crowded classes, 
the Jam Handy Kit-set of slidefilms on Supplementary Aids to the 
Teaching of Mechanical Drawing and Drafting can help make your 
job easier. 

Integrate the slidefilms with whatever classwork you desire. 
Watch the films speed up the learning process and increase the stu- 
dents’ memory span. 

Each of the 1,112 pictures in this Kit-set, when projected, is the 
equivalent of a full sized blackboard drawing or carefully prepared 
chart. Yet, all of them are readily available and any one picture can 
be projected at a moment's notice. While students can learn visualized 
data more rapidly, so also teachers can present such data more effi- 
ciently the “slidefilm way”. 

Use the coupon below to get full details on how you can pre-view 
these films in your own classroom. Or, if you wish, we will be glad 
to enter your order for the complete Kit-set at $55.50 f.o.b. Detroit. 
Shipment can be made immediately. 


Here are the subjects covered in the slidefilm Kit-set: 


Measurements & Measuring (Parts 1 and 2) 

Scales and Models 

Addition and Subtraction in Geometry 

Multiplication and Division in Geometry 

Angular Measurement Constructions 
“T” Squares and Triangles (Parts 1 and 2) 

Geometric Construction (Parts 1 and 2) 
Drawing on Anchor Plate 

Layout Work (Parts 1 and 2) 

Layout Tools and Measuring Instruments 
Plotting Graphs 


Slotted Anchor Plate 


Analytic Geometry 
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! 
THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION 
| 2900 East Grand Bivd., Detroit 11, Michigan 
[] Please enter our order for the Mechanical Drawing and Draft- | 
! ing Kit-set. | 
! [] Please send me without obligation full details on how I may | 
try out this Kit-set in my own classroom. | 
v | 
| Name......... ; 
| Posttion._..... 
rganization.... 
oO ae 
| Address............ ! 

















A SERVICE TO OUR READERS 


Copies of These U.S. Office of Education 

Training Film Manuals are Available: 

(SENT AT COST OF 6c EACH: USE THIS FORM AS ORDER) 
AIRCRAFT WORK SERIES 


] Blanking Sheet Metal on the Squaring Shear 
() Blanking Sheet Metal with Hand Snips 

| Sawing Template Metal 

| Filing Template Metal 

Finish Forming by Hand 

] Tube Bending by Hand 
Assembling in a Jig (Fitting and Lining Up) 
Assembling in a Jig (Drilling and Riveting) 
Drilling with Portable Drill Motors 
Dimpling and Countersinking 
() Driving and Bucking Rivets 
(] Removing Defective Rivets 
() Making a Master Contour Template 


MACHINE SHOP WORK SERIES 
Operations on the Engine Lathe Subjects 
| Cutting an Internal Acme Thread 
] Turning Work Held on a Mandrel 
Using a Steady Rest 
] Using a Follower Rest 
] Turning Work of Two Diameters 
Cutting a Taper with the Compound Rest and with a Taper Attachment 
Drilling, Boring and Reaming Work Held in Chuck 
Cutting an External National Fine Thread 
Turning a Taper with the Tailstock Set Over 


Precision Measurement Subjects 
] The Steel Rule 
The Micrometer 
|] Fixed Gages 
Height Gages and Test Indicators 
Single Point Cutting Tools Subjects 
Fundamentals of Side Cutting Tools 
| Fundamentals of End Cutting Tools 
Bench Work Subjects 
Scraping Flat Surfaces 
Fitting and Scraping Small Bearings 
Reaming with Straight Hand Reamers 
Centering Small Stock 
Laying Out Small Castings 
Fundamentals of Filing 
Cutting Threads with Taps and Dies 
Drill Press—Sensitive Drill Subjects 
Drilling a Hole in a Pin 
Drill Press—Vertical Drill Subjects 
Locating Holes, Drilling and Tapping in Cast Iron 
Countersinking, Counterboring and Spotfacing 
Drill Press—Radial Drill Subjects 
Drilling to a Layout and Spotfacing Cast lron 
] Drilling and Tapping Cast Steel 
Operations on the Shaper Subjects 
| Cutting a Keyway on End of a Finished Shaft 
Machining a Cast Iron Rectangular Block 
Machining a Tool Steel V Block 


SHIPBUILDING SKILLS SERIES 
Marine Machinery Installation Subjects 
How to Check and Surface Foundations 
| Aligning and Installing Auxiliary Machinery 
Filing and Installing Chocks 
Laying Out, Drilling and Tapping Flanges on Sea Chest 
| Installing Valves and Strainer on Sea Chest 
[} Laying Out and Installing Stern Tube, Tail Shaft and Propeller 
(Part I—Running a Temporary Line) 
| Laying Out and Installing Stern Tube, Tail Shaft and Propeller 
{Part Il—Laying Off Bulkheads) 
Coppersmithing Subjects 
| Bending Copper Tubing to a Wire Template 
(] Brazing Flanges with Spelter 
Brazing Flanges with Silver Solder 
Pipefitting Subjects 
[] Measuring Pipe, Tubing and Fittings 
[) Cutting and Threading Pipe by Hand 
] Cutting and Threading Pipe on a Power Machine 
| Making a Cold Bend on a Hand Powered Machine 
Covering Hot and Cold Pipes 


Sent postpaid at printing cost and postage of six cents 
per copy; enclose stamps or coin with order. 
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JULY EVENTS 


SIXTH MIDWESTERN FORUM 
COMING JULY 21 AND 22 


* The Sixth Annual Midwestern 
Forum on Visual Teaching Aids, 
held in cooperation with the Zones 
[If and IV of the Department of 
Visual Instruction of the National 
Education Association will be held 
at the University of Chicago on 
July 21 and 22. The first annual 
meeting of the Educational Film 
Library Association will be held 
during the same period, July 20 
and 21. 

The evening session on Friday, 
July 21, will open on the theme: 
“What Can Schools Learn from 
Wartime Uses of Visual Aids?” 
Chairman of this panel is William 
F. Kruse, Manager, Films Division 
of Bell & Howell. The Saturday 
morning session will center on the 
theme: “The Unique Contribution 
of Visual Aids in Developing Inter- 
group Understandings.” Joseph B. 
Dickman, Director of Science and 
Visual Instruction of the Chicago 
Public Schools is the Chairman. 

The Saturday afternoon session 
will be devoted to the subject: “Vis- 
ual Aids in the Postwar Period” 
under the chairmanship of Prof. 
Stephen M. Corey, Educational Ad- 
visor to Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films and Professor of Educational 
Psychology at the University of 
Chicago. 

The Executive Committee in 
charge of Midwestern Forum is 
headed by William C. Reavis, Pro- 
fessor of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Joseph E. Dickman 
is Secretary and Harry O. Gillett, 
Principal of the University Elemen- 
tary School at the University of 
Chicago, is the Treasurer. Harry 
E. Erickson, sales manager of 16 
mm. equipment for the RCA Victor 
Division of RCA at Chicago, is in 
charge of exhibits. 








J. L. Beddington, CBE, who heads 
official British war film production, 
was the guest of the visual indus- 
try at a luncheon given in his honor 
in Chicago recently. 


Educational Film Library 
Association Meets in July 

¢ EFLA will hold its first annual 
meeting of members and visitors in 
cooperation with the Sixth Mid- 
western Forum, July 20-22. 











For 16mm. Film—400 to 2000’ Reels 
FIBERBILT Cases are approved for 
Service by the Armed Forces, for ship- 
ping of |émm. film. 


Only original Fiberbilt Cases 
bear this 


TRADE SHIPPING MARK 
CASE 
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TEACHERS ARE MADE—NOT BORN 


TEACHER’S MANUAL 


For Military, Marine, Vocational and Industrial Training 
By NicHoLas Mose.ey 


When to lecture, when to illustrate your talk with a demon- 
stration, when to require a recitation, when to call for dis- 
cussion — all these phases of good classroom teaching are 
clearly presented. Also tests, drilling, classroom equipment, 
the handling of students. Invaluable handbook for the new 
teacher. 208 pages, Illustrated, $2.00. Sent postpaid on order 


The BUSINESS SCREEN Bookshelf 


CHICAGO (11), ILLINOIS 
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MEN of the VISUAL INDUSTRY 


* Paul Thornton recently was 
named director of the Educational 
Department of RCA Victor Division, 
with headquarters in Camden, N. J. 
Mr. Thornton joined the Educational 
Department in 1940, and had served 
as assistant director for two years 
prior to his latest promotion. 

Prior to 1940 he taught for 12 
years in elementary schools, high 
schools and colleges in the Midwest 
and South. He also served for some 
time in a supervisory post with the 
State Education Department in Lou- 
isiana. 

The department which Mr. Thorn- 
ton directs was established in 1911] 
as a service for schools. It now 
assists teachers and school admini- 
strators in the selection and utiliza- 
tion of records, phonographs, radios, 
sound systems, movie projectors and 
other equipment which RCA makes 
available for schools. 

An important wartime service is 
that of providing radio and other 
technical information for pre-induc- 
Recently 
Mr. Thornton prepared and released 
a new 16 mm. sound film entitled, 
Radio at War. 


tion training programs. 





Mr. Paut THORNTON 





Mr. O. V. SWISHER 


* O. V. Swisher, manager of RCA 
Victor’s 16-millimeter Commercial 
Department, has been with RCA 
Photophone since 1928. Between 
1929 and 1935 he served succes- 
sively in the Chicago office as 
District Manager of the RCA instal- 
lation and service department, Divi- 
sion Manager of the same depart- 
ment, and district sales engineer. 
He was transferred to Camden in 
1938 as Commercial Engineer of the 
RCA Commercial Sound depart- 
ment, then was advanced to his 
present position two years ago. 

Prior to joining RCA, he was in 
electrical and radio sales and service 
in West Virginia. 

During World War I he served 
with the U. S. Army Signal Corps. 
He was with the A.E.F. in France 
at the Army Signal School, Langres, 
and the Second Aviation Instruction 
Center, Tours. 

A native of Grafton, W. Va., 
Swisher was educated in public 
schools of Fairmont, W. Va., and 
studied radio at Dodge Institute, 
Valparaiso, Indiana. 

Next Montu: Other personalities 
will be introduced in these pages. 








Available 


immediately 


For details write Box 15 








New—Complete 
16 MM SOUND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


complete 16 mm. 
sound recording outfit including Recording System and four 
(4) film phonographs. Other items include Victor Radio 
P.A. Unit, Ampro Silent Lyne Projector, amplifiers, micro- 
phones, stands, speakers and spare tubes. 
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ARE YOU TELLING IT? 


The surest, simplest way to put your message across—is to put 





it on film! The speed and efficiency of your own training or 
educational films offers more for your money. In time saved, 
it will more than offset the costlier, slower methods of written 


or oral approach. 


Our large, fully equipped sound studio in New York is avail- 
able for special pictures, at a nominal fee. A highly technical, 
experienced staff offers time-proven service of professional 
caliber. Where it is more advisable to be “on the spot”, our 
capable crews and adequate equipment are placed at your 


disposal—to suit your convenience. 


* 


WE'RE OLD-TIMERS . . . AND 
HAVE MADE 100's OF WELL- 
KNOWN FILMS SUCH AS: 


Don't Be An Absentee 
We're All Americans 

Don't Change Your Job 
Priority Blues 

We Did I+ Before 

Sh-h-h, It's a Military Secret 


You're a Lucky Fellow 
Mr. Smith 


It’s no bother—write for particulars today. 


FILMCRAFT PRODUCTIONS 


Division of: 
SOUNDIES DISTRIBUTING CORPORATION OF AMERICA, INC. 
201 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Pictures for Pacific 


outposts: the 
first truck load of 16 mm. projectors 
arrives for the Hawaiian branch of 


OMPS. (Left) Edwin J. Young of 
Motion Picture Enterprises, (Right) 
Capt. A. C. Hilliger, Special Service 
officer organizing the branch 

* ALL 


OVER the battle 


vast area 
of the South Pacific—from Midway 
to Guadalcanal, in Australia, New 
Guinea and on islands that are 


scarcely a dot on the map, Ameri- 
ca’s fighting forces are getting a 
taste and touch of home through 
the motion pictures supplied by the 
Motion 


exchange based at 


Services 
How 


that exchange developed and what 


Overseas Picture 


Hawaii. 


it is doing today provides an excel- 
lent view of the work which the 
O.M.P.S. is doing for the service- 
world’s battle- 


men all over the 


fronts. 
Anmy Recocnizes NEED 
follow- 


ing Pearl Harbor the 16 mm. mo- 


In the days immediately 


tion picture field was very limited. 
The few projectors were mostly in 
the educational field; films were not 
plentiful and entertainment subjects 
were scarce, 

The need for this form of enter- 
tainment for our forces was recog- 


nized by the Army and in May, 
1942 the Hawaiian branch of the 
O.M.P.S. was inaugurated’ with 


Captain Arthur C. Hilliger as Spe- 
cial Service Officer, a very active 
and progressive officer who could 
foresee the future demands and re- 
quirements for 16 mm. equipment 
and films by the services, both as an 
entertainment and a training me- 
dium. Here was an opportunity and 
a need for service and cooperation 
which was soon answered. 
APPEALS Brinc RESULTs 

Motion Picture Enterprises, dis- 
tributors and 
Victor 
enthusiastically 


representatives of 
Animatograph Corporation 
responded to Cap- 
tain Hilliger’s appeal and urgent 
messages and pleas to the mainland 
soon brought results in the way of 
films and accessories. 
Edwin J. Young, owner of Motion 
Picture Enterprises set up a greatly 


equipment, 


enlarged repair and service depart- 
ment, a library which now contains 
hundreds of subjects, and a good 


10 


THEY SERVE AMERICA 


accessory department to fill the 
for the hundreds of Victor 
projectors scattered throughout the 


area. 


needs 


He cooperated with Captain 


A REPORT 
ON HAWAII 


Hilliger in the training of G. I. 
projectionists and operators who 
were assigned to the many scattered 
units of the Pacific. 





Future 


movie operators for Pacific bases: 


Captain A. C. 


Hilliger, Army Special Service officer in charge of the Hawaiian 
exchange of OMPS, teaches a group of G. I.’s the technique of 
motion picture projection at the special service studio set up 


by Motion Picture Enterprises. 
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WW: OFFER the experience, ability 
f and resourcefulness of a relatively 
N small, compact organization— 
skilled to produce better pictures, 
faster, and at a competitive cost. 


| MODE ART PICTURES, INC. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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Today the Hawaiian Exchange of 
the O.M.P.S., under the direction of 
Captain Donald V. LeGoullon is 
doing a fine job in maintaining the 
high morale among the men of the 


South Pacific Area, with a film 
library consisting of about 450 


features. Major Orton H. Hicks of 
New York Headquarters, O.M.P.S. 
recently commented “There is 
every indication of the 
most smoothly functioning opera- 


that one 


tions of all the 17 exchanges (as of 
Sept. 1943) is that of the Hawaiian 
O.M.P.S. Exchange”. 


Maintain HicH Morace or Men 


The achievements of the 16 mm. 
motion pictures in the area were 
well described by Lt. Gen. Robert 
C. Richardson, Jr., Commanding 
Officer of the Central Pacific Area, 
when he declared “there is probably 
no form of entertainment which has 
such universal appeal as motion pic- 
tures. No matter where our soldiers 
happen to be, no matter what hard- 
ships they are called upon to endure, 
motion pictures take them out of 
disagreeable environment and _pro- 
vide relaxation from the most ardu- 
ous duty. They are one of the great- 
est factors in maintaining high 
morale of the armed forces.” 





Mr. Young talks it over with one 
of the Army’s OMPS staff as films 
and equipment are readied for dis- 
tribution to South Pacific bases and 
outposts. 


Gutlohn Opens Dallas Branch 


* Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., New 
York, distributors of 16 mm. Sound 
Films, announce the opening of an 
additional branch office located at 
30214 South Harwood Street, Dallas 
1, Texas. 

The development of this organiza- 
tion into one of the largest distribut- 
ing firms in the field is reflected 
in the numerous expansion meas- 
ures taken recently, which include 
branches in Chicago, Illinois, and 


Oakland, California. 
Holmes Library to B & H 


¢ The entire library of educational 
and travel films produced and long 
distributed by Burton Holmes 
Films, Inc., of Chicago, has been 
transferred to the Bell & Howell 
Filmosound Library. 

Sale and rental prices remain un- 
changed through the new distributor. 


Business Screen Magazine 








NEWS of VISUAL EQUIPMENT 


* A new “Screen Finder” to meet 
a long-felt need among all users of 
motion pictures, slide films, slides 
and opaque projectors has just been 
released by the Radiant Manufac- 
turing Company of Chicago. This 
convenient slide pocket scale en- 
ables 


any user to obtain perfect 


projection results by answering im- 
portant questions quickly and ac- 
curately. It shows at a glance: 

for 
and 


1. The proper screen size 
each distance between screen 
projector with a given lens. 

2. The proper screen model to 
select. 

3. The proper distance between 
screen and projector to obtain 
any desired size of picture. 

1. The proper lens to use to 
obtain perfect results for each 
distance. 

for 8 
16 mm. silent and 16 

mm. sound films. 

The Radiant Finder is 
easy to read, durable and compact. 


5. Correct show time 


mm. and 
Screen 


It answers all “movie” questions on 
one side—and all “still” questions 
on the other. The list price of this 
unique device is only 50¢—but it is 
charge to all 
photographic and educational deal- 
ers and their personnel upon re- 


furnished without 


quest on dealer's letterhead. 


* Keen was the interest, and close 
the competition for War Bond 
Awards in DeVry Corporation’s 
1944 Motion Picture Camera & 
Projector Design Competition. Win- 
ners include several members of 
the armed forces, three Canadians, 
and an occupational variety typical 
of the universality of the growing 
interest in motion pictures as a 
hobby. 

“Details of the prize winning de- 
signs and mechanical suggestions,” 
explains DeVry President William 
C. DeVry, “must await V-Day and 
the resumption of civilian motion 
picture camera and projector manu- 
facture. It can be said, however, 
that the designs, ideas and sugges- 
tions submitted indicate keen inter- 
est in and definite opinions regard- 
ing postwar’s motion picture equip- 
ment, particularly in the amateur 
field.” 

Designs submitted by the winning 
participants included 16 mm. cam- 
eras and 16 mm. sound and silent 
motion picture projectors. The con- 
test served the twofold purpose of 
providing the users’ own ideas about 


his postwar camera and projector 
as well as suggesting potential im- 
provements in thé equipment to im- 
prove its quality and endurance as 
well as its performance. 





Here it is: the new Radiant Screen Finder, one of the newest 
innovations developed for the assistance of film users in indus- 
try, education and government by this Chicago manufacturer. 





PROTECTION 
FOR MOVIE FILM 
| against 
WEAR... OIL 

WATER 

CLIMATE 
SCRATCHES (“° 

FINGER- 

MARKS 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


130 W. 46th St. 
New York City 





' TREATMENT 
LASTS 
THE LIFE 
.°) ae al: 
FILM 





VAPORATE CO.,inc. BELL & HOWELL CO. 
180! Larchmont, Chicago 
716 N. Labrea, Hollywood 


National Directory 
of Safety Films 


* A limited number of 
copies of the complete 
National Directory of 
Safety Films recently 
issued by the Editors 
of Business Screen, are 
still available to film 
users in industry and 
education. 

These copies are 
available, as a wartime 
service, at printing and 
mailing cost of 15¢. 
Address: Safety Direc- 
tory, Business Screen, 
157 E. Erie, Chicago. 
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SAN FRANCISCO'S LEADING FILM PRODUCER 
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Instantly Set up 


Corrected Lens—Can Be 
Cleaned Easily 


Pilm Loops Naturally 
. «- Will Not Scratch 


Conveniently Portable 
—Yet Very Stable 


GoldE Manufacturing Co. 
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© For 2x2 Paper or Glass Slides 
© For Single Frame Slidefilm 
© For Double Frame Slidefilm 


Vs easier, more economical to use this ver- 
satile 3-in-1 projector. Gives more illumination 
© watt — assures perfect clarity of image. Can 
changed from film to slide showing — in a 
Sify! Has Manumatic slide carrier — Kwik-Lok 
spiral focusing — smooth tilting — accurately 
centered optical system. 300 watt lamp capacity. 
Complete with custom-built carrying case. 


Now Available on MRO Ratings to: 
Educational Institutions — Army and Navy 
Maritime Bases— Government Agencies 
War Industries — Medical Professions, etc. 
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A NATIONAL DIRECTORY OF VISUAL DEALERS 


These qualified visual education dealers, specializing in 
products and services for the use of projected training and 
informational aids in industry, education and government, 
are at your service. A majority of firms listed can provide 
official War Films, U. S. Office of Education training sub- 
jects, and other visual aids as well as screens, projectors 


(to eligible purchasers) and accessories. Projection service 
facilities, including operator and equipment, may also be 
arranged through a majority of the firms listed. For specific 
information concerning locations not listed please address 
the Reader Service Bureau, Business Screen Magazine, 
157 E. Erie, Chicago, Illinois. 


SEE THESE CONVENIENT REGIONAL SOURCES FOR EQUIPMENT, FILMS AND SERVICE 


EASTERN STATES 
CONNECTICUT 
Hebert Studios, Inc., 53 Allyn St., Hart- 
ford 3, Conn 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
The Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 


Transport’tn. Bldg., Washington, D. C 

MARYLAND 

Kunz Motion Picture Service, 432 N. 
Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md 

Stark Films, 537 N. Howard St., Balti- 
more 1, Md. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Visual Education Service, Inc., 13] Clar- 
endon St., Boston 16, Mass 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
A. H. Rice and Co., Hollis, N. H. 


NEW JERSEY 
Audio-Film Libraries, 41 Washington 
St., Bloomfield, N. J 


NEW YORK 


Buchan Pictures, 79 Allen St., Buffalo, 


Bertram Willoughby Pictures, Inc., Suite 
600, 1600 Broadway, New York City. 

The Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 
1775 Broadway, New York City. 

King Cole’s Sound Service, 203 E. 26th 
St., New York City. 

John E. Allen, Inc., Box 383, Rochester 7, 
N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Kunz Motion Picture Service, 1319 Vine 
St., Philadelphia 7, Pa 


SOUTHERN STATES 


FLORIDA 
Ideal Southern Pictures Co., 9536 N. E 
Second Ave., Miami, Fla 


GEORGIA 
The Distributor’s Group, Inc., 756 W. 
Peachtree St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Reagan Visual Education Company, 
101 Marietta St., Atlanta 3, Ga 


Stevens-Ideal Pictures, 89 Cone St., 
N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


KENTUCKY 
D. T. Davis Co., 231 W. Short St., 
Lexington, Ky. (Also Louisville, Ky.) 


LOUISIANA 
Stanley Projection Company, 21!1!/, 
Murray St., Alexandria, La 


Jasper Ewing & Sons, P. O. Box 1023, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Feltus B. Stirling, 2005 Ferndale Ave., 
Baton Rouge '5, La 


Ideal Souther Pictures Co., 336 Bar- 
rone St., New Orleans, La. 


TENNESSEE 


Ideal Pictures Corp., 18 S. 3rd St., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Frank L. Rouser Co., Inc., P. O. Box 
2107, Knoxville 11, Tenn. 


VIRGINIA 


Ideal Pictures, 210 E. Franklin St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 


MIDWESTERN STATES 
ILLINOIS 


Ideal Pictures Corp., 28 E. 8th St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


The Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 230 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Garland B. Fletcher Studios, 218 W. 
Main St., Urbana, Illinois 
IOWA 


Pratt Sound Film Service, 805 Third 
Ave., S. E., Cedar Rapids, la. 


KANSAS-MISSOURI 
Central Visual Education Service, 
Broadview Hotel Bldg., Wichita, Kas 


Kansas City Sound Service Co., Room 
1, Lobby floor, 926 McGee St., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. (Ideal Pictures) 


MICHIGAN 

W. D. Engleman Co., 701 W. Warren 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

The Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 2821 
E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 


Capital Film Service, 217 W. Grand 
River, East Lansing, Mich. 





This Directory Is Restricted 
to Specializing Visual Dealers 


*For the convenience of Business Screen 
readers, listings in this National Direc- 
tory are restricted to qualified visual 
dealers and branches of national or- 
ganizations. Qualified dealers should 
apply for application form. (See ad- 
dress above.) 


Your Inquiry Is Invited 











MINNESOTA 
Film Preview, 1504 Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


OHIO 


Ralph V. Haile & Associates, 215 Wal- 
nut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Jam Handy Organization. Inc., 310 
Talbott Building, Dayton, Ohio. 

Twyman Films, Inc., 29 Central Ave., 
Dayton 1, Ohio. 

Martin Sound Systems, 610 State Ave., 
N. E., Massillon, Ohio 

Cousino Visual Education Service, 1221 
Madison Ave., Toledo 2, Ohio. 


WISCONSIN 
Photoart House, 844 N. Plankinton Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


WESTERN STATES 

CALIFORNIA 

Donald J. Clausonthue, 1829 N. Craig 
Ave., Altadena, Calif. 

Ideal Pictures Corp., 2408 W. 7th St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

The Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 7046 
Hollywood Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Screen Adettes, Inc., 1709 W. 8th St., 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 

Carroll W. Rice, 19 Estrella Ave., Pied- 
mont, Oakland 11, Calif. 

Screen Adettes, Inc., Sixty-Eight Post 
Bldg., 68 Post St., San Francisco 4, 
Calif. 

Herbert M. Elkins, 10116 Ora Vista Ave., 
Sunland, Los Angeles Co., Calif. 


COLORADO 
Ideal Pictures Corp., 1739 Oneida St., 
Denver, Colo. 


OREGON 
Ideal Pictures Corp., 915 S. W. 10th 
Ave., Portland, Oregon. 

Moore’s Motion Picture Service, 306-310 
S. W. Ninth Ave., Portland 5, Ore. 
Screen Adettes, Inc., 314 S. W. Ninth 

Ave., Portland 5, Ore. 


TEXAS 

National-Ideal Pictures, 2024 Main St., 
Dallas, Texas. 

Visual Education, Inc., Twelfth at 
Lamar, Austin, Texas. Also, 216 Gulf 
States Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 


HAWAII 
Motion Picture Enterprises, 121 S. Bere- 
tania Honolulu, T. H. 









































NV PROJECTORS 
Sewe the War Effort in Many Ways 


For 25 years, 8.V.E. Projectors have been used in ever-increasing numbers to 
show people quickly how to do things better... . Today they are speeding up 
the teaching of new skills: are training workers in the principles of safety and 
first-aid; and are bringing about better employee-management relationships 
through better understanding of the objectives of management and labor. 8.V.E. 
Projectors for showing 2” x 2” slides and slidefilms are available in limited 
quantity for these and other war-essential uses. Write for details regarding the 
procedure for purchasing. 


Put the 5th U. S. War Loan Drive 
i 
BUY AN EXTRA WAR BOND TODAY! over the top Ahead of Schedule! 


~ 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION. Ine. 
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Scenes trom Pop Rings the Bell” the 
two-reel sound motion picture produced 
lor the members of the National School 
Service Institute 


oe 


7 spucation 


COMMUNITY 
INVESTMENT 


dq substantial 
ars-and-cents 
return 








“Pop Rings the Bell 


| he vision of the National School Service Institute lies ahead—w here the hearts of all those who love 


children are set. ln America s sc hools the thinkins patterns tor “America s future are to he determined. 


\lert to the possibilities lor youns minds rightly trained to think, the NSSI has provided a 

sound motion picture w hich is contributing to this vision on a practical operating basis. It has been 
Bs ; r ‘ : i F ° 

our priviles« to assist in this effort of the NSSI which 1s making communities throughout the nation 


conscious ot all that is at stake. 
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